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FOREWORD 


Conferences  are  only  of  value  if  they  teach  us  something 
new.  This  year,  at  our  Third  Annual  Conference,  we  came  to 
learn  more  about  one  of  the  greatest  needs  of  our  democratic 
society — Leadership. 

Among  those  who  joined  us  were  representatives  sent  by 
Governors  of  other  states,  Pennsylvania  Mayors,  Chairmen 
of  Mayors’  Committees  for  the  Handicapped,  and  Presidents  of 
National  and  State  Professional  Organizations.  We  all  came 
to  learn.  From  the  report  presented  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
President’s  Panel  on  Mental  Retardation,  the  admonitions  given 
to  us  by  Governor  David  L.  Lawrence,  and  the  stimulating 
example  set  by  one  internationally  known  handicapped  man, 
we  came  away  humbled — humbled  by  a new  awareness  of  the 
dearth  of  similar  leadership  in  our  state  and  nation. 

We  learned  that  leadership  can  not  be  provided  by  force 
nor  by  appointment.  We  learned  that  it  develops  as  a result  of 
inherent  qualities,  and  that  no  national  program  or  pattern  of 
action  can  be  implemented  effectively  without  the  development 
of  local  leadership.  As  a result,  we  jointly  agreed  that  we 
would  assume  our  own  individual  leadership  responsibilities. 

It  is  our  pledge  that  by  the  time  we  meet  for  our  Fourth 
Annual  Conference  we  will  not  be  at  fault  for  not  having  done 
our  part  for  the  handicapped  in  our  community. 

Pearl  S.  Buck 
Chairman 
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FIRST  GENERAL  SESSION 

Monday  Evening 
November  26,  1962 

INVOCATION 

Monsignor  Martin  N.  Lohmuller 
Catholic  Diocesan  Tribunal,  Harrisburg 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  Amen.  Our  Father  in  Heaven,  as  this  conference  opens 
we  turn  to  You  for  the  favor  of  Your  guidance  and  Your  inspira- 
tion during  this  meeting.  From  the  lips  of  Your  own  Divine 
Son,  our  Savior,  we  have  received  Your  promise  that  our  final 
reward  will  depend  on  our  conduct  towards  those  of  our  fellow 
men  who  need  our  help.  We  begin  this  conference,  then,  with 
the  realization  that  this  Governor’s  Committee  for  the  Handi- 
capped has  more  than  a humanitarian  purpose,  it  has  a divine 
purpose,  and  to  accomplish  the  greatest  possible  good  it  must 
have  Your  grace  and  blessing. 

Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  we  humbly  beg  Your 
blessing  on  the  dedicated  members  of  this  Committee,  and  on 
those  assembled  here  in  conference.  Bless  their  deliberations 
during  these  days,  and  all  their  work,  that  it  may  prove  most 
beneficial  not  only  to  the  handicapped  in  our  state,  but  to  them- 
selves as  well.  Amen. 
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Third  Conference  of  the  Governor's 


OPENING  REMARKS 

Jack  W.  Birch,  Ph.D.,  Vice-Chairman 
Governor’s  Committee  for  the  Handicapped 

It  certainly  is  a very  great  pleasure  to  have  the  honor  to 
open  the  Third  Annual  Conference  of  the  Governor’s  Committee 
for  the  Handicapped.  I would  like  first  to  take  note  of  the 
distinguished  persons  at  the  head  table,  and  introduce  them  to 
you  and  you  to  them.  I know  you  may  wish  to  acknowledge 
this  introduction,  but  may  I ask  you  to  withhold  your  applause 
until  I have  gone  down  the  list.  Starting  on  my  right  and  your 
left;  the  Honorable  Richard  D.  Schreiber,  Mayor  of  Lebanon; 
the  Honorable  Marion  Markley,  member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; Dr.  Leonard  W.  Mayo,  our  speaker;  our  beloved 
Chairman,  Miss  Pearl  S.  Buck;  to  my  left,  the  Right  Reverend 
Monsignor  Martin  Lohmuller;  and  beside  him  the  Honorable 
Sarah  A.  Anderson;  to  her  left.  Dr.  A.  R.  Shands,  Jr.,  the 
Medical  Director  of  the  Nemours  Foundation;  and  on  the  end, 
the  Honorable  Jacob  H.  Wagner,  Mayor  of  Coatesville. 

I’m  also  pleased  to  introduce  to  you  some  folks  who  are 
seated  down  here  in  the  front  rows.  I’m  going  to  ask  them  to 
stand  as  I call  their  names,  and  to  turn  so  that  you  can  see 
them;  the  Honorable  Ruth  G.  Horting;  Commissioner  Randolph 
Wise  of  Philadelphia;  Dr.  S.  June  Smith;  Dr.  Charles  Wilbar; 
Mr.  Charles  Eby;  Dr.  Gertrude  Barber;  Dr.  Benjamin  White; 
Dr.  Katherine  Dice;  Mr.  Norman  Lourie;  Mr.  John  Gehan; 
the  Honorable  Bert  Schmickel;  the  Honorable  Charles  Acuff; 
the  latter  two  from  Connecticut  and  Kentucky,  respectively. 
All  of  these  and  many  more  are  our  honored  guests  here,  and 
we  are  very  happy  to  have  them  with  us. 

The  Governor’s  Committee  for  the  Handicapped,  the  people 
who  meet  in  its  annual  meetings,  those  of  us  and  those  of  you 
who  work  along  in  the  program  of  this  Governor’s  Committee, 
day  after  day,  week  after  week,  in  the  course  of  the  year;  all 
of  us  who  have  come  to  this  Third  Annual  Conference,  and  all 
of  those  who  have  come  to  the  preceding  conferences,  acknowl- 
edge the  great  debt  that  we  owe  to  that  great  friend  of  the 
handicapped.  Dr.  A.  R.  Shands,  Jr.,  and  to  the  agency  which  he 
represents,  the  Alfred  I.  duPont  Institute  of  the  Nemours 
Foundation.  Dr.  Shands  is  probably  one  of  the  best  known,  and 
I’m  certain  one  of  the  best  liked,  physicians  in  this  nation.  He 
has  made  friends  for  himself,  for  his  agency,  and  for  the  handi- 
capped wherever  he  has  been.  But,  above  and  beyond  that,  he 
is  a man  who  has  done  service  for  the  handicapped  and  with  the 
handicapped.  We  acknowledge.  Dr.  Shands,  our  great  debt  to 
you,  and  we  express  the  great  pleasure  we  have  that  you  are 
here  with  us  again,  and  that  your  agency  is  giving  us  the  very, 
very,  important  assistance  that  it  gives  us  in  Pennsylvania  in 
sponsoring  this  conference. 
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GREETINGS 

A.  R.  Shands,  Jr.,  M.D. 

Medical  Director 

Alfred  I.  duPont  Institute  of  the  Nemours  Foundation 
Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

My  part  on  your  program  this  evening  is  to  give  greetings 
and  a few  introductory  remarks.  My  second  appearance  will 
be  tomorrow  when  I have  been  asked  to  say  the  “last  word’’ 
in  giving  the  closing  remarks.  In  this  “last  word”  I shall  try 
to  tie  together  and  comment  on  the  most  significant  points  made 
by  our  speakers  tonight  and  tomorrow.  Some  of  what  I say  will 
undoubtedly  be  repetitious,  but  it  is  only  with  repetition  and 
re-emphasis  that  “the  meat”  of  a conference  can  be  "driven 
home”  and  made  the  most  meaningful  to  the  greatest  number. 

As  in  past  conferences  I give  you  greetings  and  well 
wishes  for  a successful  meeting  from  my  Board  and  particu- 
larly from  Mrs.  Alfred  I.  duPont, who  makes  all  of  our  Nemours 
Foundation  activities  possible  and  who  is  so  keenly  interested 
in  what  is  discussed  and  happens  at  each  conference.  This  is 


From  left  to  right:  Jack  W.  Birch,  Ph.D.,  Vice-Chairman,  Governor’s  Committee 
for  the  Handicapped;  A.  R.  Shands,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Medical  Director,  Alfred  I. 
duPont  Institute  of  the  Nemours  Foundation;  Monsignor  Martin  N. 
Lohmuller,  Catholic  Diocesan  Tribunal,  Harrisburg 
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the  eighty -second  Nemours  Foundation  conference  in  thirteen 
years  and  the  fifth  in  Pennsylvania.  During  this  past  year  the 
Alfred  I.  duPont  Institute  of  the  Nemours  Foundation  has  con- 
tinued to  be  closely  linked  with  Pennsylvania.  Sixty-six  new 
patients,  or  “living  ties”  between  your  state  and  the  Institute, 
have  been  examined  in  our  clinics  and  3,800  days  of  hospital 
care  have  been  given  to  seventy-seven  of  your  children.  The 
average  number  of  Pennsylvania  patients  per  day  in  the  In- 
stitute remains  at  ten. 

My  anticipated  pleasure  in  coming  to  Harrisburg  for  this 
conference  was  greatly  increased  when  I heard  that  Leonard 
Mayo  and  Henry  Viscardi  were  to  be  your  guest  speakers. 
They  are  amongst  the  most  notable  of  that  group  of  dedicated 
leaders  who  have  done  so  much  for  the  disabled  child  and  adult 
in  the  outstanding  period  of  progress  since  World  War  II.  They 
have  always  been  inspirations  to  me,  and  if  I had  my  choice  of 
subjects  on  which  to  talk,  I would  like  to  tell  you  what  Leonard 
and  Hank  have  meant  to  all  of  us  in  this  field  of  work.  No  one 
will  ever  know  the  vast  amount  of  good,  direct  and  indirect, 
they  have  done  for  people,  patients,  institutions  and  services. 
Their  messages  to  you  will  be  clear,  they  will  be  vital,  and 
they  will  be  long  remembered.  As  a representative  of  one  of 
the  two  sponsoring  organizations  of  this  conference,  I should 
like  to  welcome  them  and  to  say  how  sincerely  pleased  I am 
they  are  with  us. 

Each  year  I marvel  more  and  more  at  the  vision  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Governor’s  Committee,  Miss  Pearl  Buck;  the 
tireless  energy  and  patience  of  the  Executive  Secretary,  Mrs. 
Gweneth  Zarfoss,  and  what  your  Governor’s  Committee  has 
accomplished  here  in  Pennsylvania  in  such  a short  time.  I 
am  sorry  more  time  on  the  program  is  not  allowed  to  recite 
and  discuss  accomplishments,  for  they  are  many  and  should  be 
made  known.  Last  year  I mentioned  motivation  as  one  accom- 
plishment, particularly  motivation  of  the  worker  and  com- 
munity in  Pennsylvania,  so  important  in  all  programs.  This 
year  I wish  to  first  mention  interest , the  stimulation  of  in- 
terest, increase  in  community  interest — an  intangible  asset  to 
all  successful  programs.  This  the  statewide  organization  of  the 
Governor’s  Committee  has  well  done.  With  this  interest  has 
come  the  inevitable  enthusiasm  on  the  past  of  the  workers  for 
what  they  are  doing.  Following  enthusiasm  has  come  sincere 
dedication  to  the  job  and  the  “pay  off,”  as  the  years  go  on,  will 
be  more  disabled  children  and  adults  being  given  the  opportu- 
nity to  become  self-supporting  and  self-sufficient  citizens,  the 
goal  of  all  of  our  efforts. 

Another  word  of  great  importance  in  your  Governor’s 
Committee  list  of  accomplishments  is  understanding.  What  can 
be  worse  in  all  activities  of  people  and  agencies  than  misun- 
derstanding? It  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest  single  underlying 
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factor  in  failure  in  the  world  today.  People  and  agencies 
throughout  Pennsylvania  have,  I am  sure,  and  many  for  the 
first  time,  understood  better  than  ever  before  the  motives, 
policies  and  ambitions  of  fellow  agencies  and  services.  Better 
understanding  comes  with  better  communication  and  improved 
communication  is  what  the  Governor’s  Committee  has  been 
slowly  accomplishing,  and  from  all  of  this  has  come  a better 
focus  on  the  real  and  major  problems  of  what  we  are  all  trying 
to  do. 

Finally,  I wish  to  mention  ambition.  Your  Governor’s 
Committee  has  stimulated  ambition  in  agencies  and  people, 
ambition  to  do  for  the  handicapped  what  they  have  never  done 
before.  Some  may  say  that  ambition  is  an  uncalled  for  word  in 
discussing  agency  activities  and  that  too  much  ambition  causes 
trouble.  I do  not  think  so.  If  an  agency  is  not  ambitious,  it  is 
dead.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a status  quo — remaining  as  is 
— if  services  are  to  reach  their  full  potential.  But  ambitions 
must  not  be  allowed  to  bump  against  each  other,  they  do  not 
have  to  be  curbed,  they  must  be  correlated  and  coordinated 
with  what  is  best  for  the  community  or  state,  and  the  maxim, 
“What  is  best  for  the  greatest  number  is  the  best  for  all” 
should  be  an  uppermost  thought  in  the  give  and  take  so  nec- 
essary in  order  that  the  best  and  right  decisions  should  be 
reached. 

So,  with  these  few  words  of  emphasis  on  interest,  under- 
standing, communication  and  ambition,  I will  again  say  what  a 
pleasure  it  is  to  be  here  and  what  a satisfaction  it  has  been  for 
me  to  have  worked  with  Miss  Buck,  Mrs.  Zarfoss,  Jack  Birch, 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Governor’s  Committee.  Par- 
ticularly do  I wish  to  say  how  fortunate  Pennsylvania  is  to  have 
had  two  such  wonderful  personalities  as  Governors  Leader 
and  Lawrence,  with  their  keen  interest  and  encouragement,  to 
stand  back  of  the  development  of  the  Committee’s  work.  Your 
new  Governor,  Mr.  Scranton,  when  he  comes  into  office,  I 
am  sure  cannot  help  but  carry  on  where  Governor  Lawrence 
leaves  off.  I thank  you. 


Jack  W.  Birch,  Ph.D.,  Vice-Chairman 
Governor’s  Committee  for  the  Handicapped 

Thank  you  very  much.  Dr.  Shands.  You  have  given  us 
reason  again  to  understand  why  we  love  you  so.  It  is  always 
a difficult  thing  for  me  to  introduce  Miss  Pearl  S.  Buck,  be- 
cause I always  find  myself  again  at  a complete  loss  for  words. 
But  here  she  is,  the  person  that  the  world  knows  as  the  first 
lady  of  letters,  and  that  we  know  as  the  first  lady  in  our  hearts 
and  as  the  first  lady  to  the  handicapped  here  in  Pennsylvania. 
Miss  Buck. 
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GREETINGS  AND  INTRODUCTION  OF 
GUEST  SPEAKER 

Pearl  S.  Buck,  Chairman 
Governor’s  Committee  for  the  Handicapped 

Thank  you  Dr.  Birch,  and  thank  you  Dr.  Shands.  I am  so 
very  glad  that  Dr.  Leonard  Mayo  is  with  us  tonight,  because 
he  is  a very  important  person  to  us  as  Chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent’s Panel.  He  is  also  Chairman  in  New  York  State  of  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller’s  Council  on  Rehabilitation,  which  is  very 
much  like  the  Governor’s  Committee  in  this  state. 

I would  like  to  read  you  a telegram  from  Governor -elect, 
Mr.  William  Scranton,  which  says,  “Regret  I am  unable  to  be 
with  you  tonight.  Please  extend  my  greetings  and  my  sympa- 
thetic support  of  the  job  which  must  be  done  for  the  handi- 
capped. Signed:  William  W.  Scranton.” 

I also  would  like  to  tell  you  that  there  are  91  cities  of 
Pennsylvania  represented  at  this  conference,  which  pleases 
me  very  much  indeed.  I was  happy  to  get  a message  from 
your  Harrisburg  Mayor.  I had  such  a pleasant  talk  with  him 
last  year  at  the  conference.  We  sat  next  to  each  other  at 
dinner  and  had  a long  talk  afterwards,  when  he  told  me  of  his 
problems  in  starting  a Mayor’s  Committee  in  Harrisburg.  As 
you  know,  he  is  still  very  ill.  I hadn’t  expected  to  hear  from 
him,  but  ill  as  he  is,  he  sent  a telephone  message  himself, 
saying  that  he  was  with  us  in  spirit  today,  and  very  interested 
in  what  was  taking  place  in  this  field. 

I also  had  a telegram  of  regret  from  each  of  five  Mayors 
who  were  unable  to  be  with  us  today,  including  the  Honorable 
Joseph  Barr,  Jr.,  who  is  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  League 
of  Cities.  The  League  of  Cities  has  been  very  helpful  to  us 
and  has  published  in  its  magazine  an  article  about  the  need  for 
this  kind  of  work.  I would  like  to  mention  a great  many  other 
delightful  and  useful  people  who  are  here,  but  I will  get  on  with 
what  I want  to  say,  as  I know  you  are  all  anxious  to  hear  Dr. 
Mayo. 

I had  a very  enjoyable  afternoon  today,  because  we  spent 
two  hours  together  with  the  Mayors  or  their  representatives 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  twenty-one  local  Mayors’  Committees. 
They  told  each  other  of  their  experiences  and  I sat  and  listened, 
which  is  always  delightful  for  me.  It  was  very  useful,  as  I 
watched  those  men  and  women  consider  a subject  that  has 
interested  me  for  a long  time.  You  know,  everything  depends 
upon  leadership,  it  is  especially  important  in  our  kind  of 
society.  When  you  have  a communist  society  or  a dictatorship, 
the  kind  I have  lived  under  most  of  my  life  in  other  countries, 
it  is  interesting  to  find  out  what  kind  of  people  rise  to  leader- 
ship. I watched  different  men  in  China,  for  example,  rise  to 
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leadership.  I watched  Dr.  Chiang  Kai-Shek  develop  from  a 
little  cadet  in  a military  academy  to  the  time  that  he  became 
ruler  of  China.  I watched  that  type  of  man,  not  so  often  a 
woman,  but  a man,  develop,  and  I’ve  thought  a great  deal  about 
what  makes  a leader. 

About  two  or  three  years  ago  I was  asked  by  the  people  of 
India,  a representative  group  of  the  people  I’d  better  say,  to 
analyze  the  character  of  Mahatma  Ghandi,  to  determine  what 
I thought  were  the  important  qualities  in  him,  which  made  him 
a great  leader.  Anyone  less  like  a leader  in  appearance  you 
cannot  imagine,  a little,  tiny,  scraggly  man,  who  seemed 
always  to  be  struggling  with  a strip  of  white  cloth  to  cover 
himself.  It  would  appear  he  did  not  have  the  slightest  aura  of 
charm  or  quality  of  leadership  whatever.  Yet,  in  his  way,  he 
shook  the  British  Empire  and  persuaded  the  British  to  give  up 
India,  and  got  his  way.  Not  by  force,  nor  by  arms,  but  by 
appealing  to  what  he  knew  was  the  best  in  English  nature.  That 
was  his  secret.  He  had  great  respect  for  the  English,  he  loved 
the  English.  He  appreciated  all  that  the  English  had  done  for 
India.  But  where  he  got  his  power  over  them  and  over  his  own 
people  was  by  appealing  to  the  best  in  them.  He  knew  that  deep 
sense  of  justice  that  was  part  of  the  English  nature. 
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It  was  to  that  sense  of  justice  that  he  appealed,  and  it  was 
that  which  made  them  willing  to  give  up  a vast,  rich  empire. 
That  is  a very  important  element  in  leadership,  to  discover 
what  is  best  in  people,  what  sense  of  conscience  you  can  appeal 
to,  and  when  you  get  your  finger  on  that  you  find  the  spring  of 
action.  This  afternoon  I sat  looking  at  those  Mayors  and 
representatives  and  Chairmen  of  Mayors’  Committees,  wonder- 
ing what  it  was  in  them  that  had  made  them  leaders.  They  are 
leaders,  and  our  Mayors’  Committees  are  succeeding  in  pro- 
portion exactly  as  well  as  their  leadership  deserves.  Where 
their  leaders  are  good  leaders  and  real  leaders  and  have  the 
qualities  of  leadership,  we  have  wonderful  local  committees. 
Where  the  leadership  is  disinterested,  not  concerned,  they  are 
not  accomplishing  much. 

At  the  end  of  two  years,  the  time  in  which  some  of  our 
Mayors’  Committees  have  been  working,  the  progress  has  been 
extraordinary  by  and  large.  Some  of  them  have  done  practi- 
cally nothing.  It  is  not  because  the  people  in  those  communities 
are  not  so  good  as  others,  but  because  they  haven’t  found  their 
leaders.  Now,  their  leaders  are  there,  but  they  have  to  be 
found.  Sometimes  it  is  the  Mayor,  sometimes  it  is  not  the 
Mayor.  Sometimes  the  Mayor  gives  his  approval  without  doing 
very  much.  Sometimes  the  Mayor  is  an  inspired  leader.  In 
every  community,  if  you  can  find  them,  a leader  has  to  grow 
out  of  some  quality  in  him,  it  is  very  important  in  a democratic 
society,  in  our  kind  of  a free  society.  You  don’t  get  them  by 
appointment,  you  don’t  get  them  by  force.  You  get  them  by  the 
qualities  of  leadership  inherent  in  their  nature. 

I don’t  want  you  to  think  that  the  work  of  the  Governor’s 
Committee  is  solely  on  a local  basis.  It  isn’t.  We  are  thinking 
very  much  in  other  terms,  too.  You  will  not  find  a leader 
unless  you  find  a man  or  woman  with  concern  for  the  work  that 
is  to  be  done.  Ghandi  would  never  have  become  the  leader  he 
was  in  India  if  he  hadn’t  lived  in  South  Africa  first.  It  was  in 
South  Africa  that  he  saw  the  effects  of  Colonial  Empire  at  its 
worst,  much  worse  than  in  India.  In  South  Africa  he  was  a little 
lawyer,  who  was  repelled  by  the  exigencies  of  his  own  people 
there,  the  Indians,  and  by  the  dreadful  treatment  they  were 
given.  He  fought  for  them,  and  that  awakened  the  spark  of 
conscience  and  heart  which  is  the  source  of  action.  We  will 
not  get  a leader  in  the  field  of  the  handicapped,  not  a great 
leader,  unless  we  find  one  who  has  had  such  experience  that 
awakens  that  concern.  You  can  get  a very  kind  and  good  per- 
son, but  you  won’t  get  the  kind  of  dedication  that  you  must  have 
for  this  work,  unless  it  is  somebody  who  knows  what  it  is 
about,  it  doesn’t  matter  what  the  handicap  is.  Almost  every- 
body, I suppose,  has  had  some  kind  of  handicap,  but  you  know, 
some  people  don’t  make  use  of  a handicap,  they  run  away  from 
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it  and  try  to  live  around  it  and  beyond  it.  It  is  the  people 
who  can’t  forget  and  who  won’t  forget  that  develop  the  concern 
that  provides  the  energy  for  action.  That  person  has  to  be  non- 
partisan. You  can’t  have  a great  leader  who  is  partisan.  I 
mean  by  that,  we  all  start  somewhere. 

Perhaps  you  have  a mentally  retarded  child,  so  you  begin 
with  the  mentally  retarded.  At  first  you  feel  that  your  interest 
is  just  with  the  mentally  retarded,  but  you  begin  to  find  that 
you  grow  beyond  that,  and  you  begin  to  think  of  the  handicapped 
person  as  a whole.  Because  your  child  may  not  be  able  to 
live  happily  in  his  community,  you  discover  that  other  handi- 
capped people  are  not  happy  in  that  community,  are  not  having 
their  full  rights  as  citizens.  That  leads  you  into  the  broader 
aspects.  I say  non-partisan  because  there  are  two  kinds  of 
people,  both  useful.  One  is  the  person  who  works  within  the 
area  of  a particular  interest  and  who,  because  of  the  type  of 
his  work,  is  seldom  interested  outside  certain  limitations  and 
boundaries.  In  fact,  he  finds  it  difficult  to  work  without  bound- 
aries. That  person  is  very  useful  as  a professional  or  as  a 
specialist.  The  non-partisan  is  the  person  who  can  lead  you 
beyond  that  specialist  field.  These  two  people  are  equally 
valuable,  but  you  get  your  leader  generally,  from  the  non- 
partisan group. 

Scranton  has  done  a most  remarkable  job  with  its  Mayor’s 
Committee.  It  has  had  splendid  leadership  from  people  who 
are  not  easily  discouraged,  who  are  persistent,  who  are 
dogged  and  faithful,  and  who  won’t  give  up.  I remember  the 
first  time  I heard  anything  about  Scranton.  It  was  at  our  hear- 
ing there.  A man  got  up  who  was  working  for  Allied  Services 
and  he  gave  us  quite  a long  detailed  account,  a very  dreary 
account,  of  seven  years  of  failure.  He  began  by  saying  that 
they  had  started  with  the  hope  of  getting  the  services  to  unite, 
and  ended  up  by  saying  that  at  the  end  of  seven  years  they  were 
even  more  disunited  than  they  were  before,  because  they  had 
done  nothing  other  than  fight  these  seven  years.  Yet,  from 
this  work  has  been  built  a successful  Mayor’s  Committee  with 
a tremendous  program.  That  man  didn’t  give  up,  he  is  still 
working,  and  after  seven  years  of  failure  he  was  willing  to  try 
again,  which  he  did  with  the  help  of  the  Mayor’s  Committee. 

Stopping  is  terribly  easy,  giving  up  is  terribly  easy,  but  if 
you  cease  to  exist,  then  everything  you  mean  and  stand  for  is 
gone,  too.  Integrity,  that  means  literally  to  put  the  principle 
first,  not  the  party,  is  an  essential  part  of  leadership,  and  the 
most  important  part  is  the  ability  to  respect  your  enemy 
or  the  opposition.  I don’t  like  to  say  enemy,  I don’t  think  in 
terms  of  an  enemy,  but  the  ability  to  respect  the  person  who 
disagrees  with  you  and  to  examine  what  he  says.  Some  of 
the  most  valuable  things  that  I have  ever  had  said  to  me  started 
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me  thinking  and  criticizing  myself  whether  on  my  books  or  on 
my  meetings.  That  causes  respect  for  the  person  who  dis- 
agrees with  you.  It  tells  you  that  you  may  be  on  the  wrong 
track.  If  you  are  sure  you  are  not,  you  can  thank  him  for 
making  you  assess  yourself  again.  You  can  have  more  self- 
confidence  when  you  realize  that  he  is  wrong,  and  you  are 
right  or  that  maybe  he  is  partly  wrong.  These  are  the  elements 
that  we  must  look  for  in  our  communities  when  we  look  for  our 
leaders. 

I think  that  is  all  I want  to  say,  I hope  I haven't  talked 
too  long.  Dr.  Mayo,  you  must  talk  long  if  you  wish. 

KEYNOTE  ADDRESS 

Leonard  W.  Mayo,  S.Sc.D.  (Hon.)  Chairman 
President's  Panel  on  Mental  Retardation 

Miss  Buck,  Jack  Birch,  I am  glad  your  name  is  Jack,  not 
John,  distinguished  guests,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I am 
delighted  to  be  here  with  you.  I think  I should  tell  you  first  of 
all  what  it  feels  like  to  have  recently  finished  the  assignment 
that  a Committee,  namely.  The  President’s  Panel  on  Mental 
Retardation,  was  given  just  a year  ago,  in  fact,  a year  ago  on 
the  18th  of  October. 

The  story  is  told  of  a little  ten-year  old  boy  who  stood  eye- 
ing a large  watermelon  with  hungry  eyes  at  a marketplace, 
and  a gentleman  came  along  absorbed  and  looked  at  him  very 
sympathetically,  and  said,  “Young  man,  if  you  will  promise 
me  you  will  eat  that  watermelon  in  one  sitting,  I will  buy  it 
for  you  and  give  you  a dollar  to  boot.”  The  youngster  said, 
“Well  thank  you  very  much.  Can  you  give  me  one -half  hour  to 
decide?"  He  said,  “Why  certainly,”  not  knowing  what  in  the 
world  the  little  boy  would  do  in  one -half  hour.  The  gentleman 
was  back  in  30  minutes  and  the  boy  was  there  ahead  of  him,  in 
fact,  the  boy  said  to  him,  “Thank  you  very  much.  I’ll  accept 
your  offer.”  So,  the  gentleman  bought  him  the  watermelon 
and  having  faith,  he  also  gave  him  the  dollar  to  live  up  to  his 
end  of  the  bargain.  Then  he  said  to  the  boy,  “Why  did  you  want 
a half  hour  to  decide.”  The  boy  replied,  “Mister,  you  see,  it  is 
like  this,  at  home  I had  another  watermelon  of  the  same  size. 
I knew  if  I could  eat  that  one  I could  eat  this  one  too!  ” 

Having  accomplished  something  in  a year,  members  of  the 
President’s  Panel  feel  that  they  can  do  almost  anything.  I 
want  to  say  also  in  this  discussion  tonight,  that  I bring  you  the 
greetings  of  the  Governor’s  Council  of  Rehabilitation  in  New 
York  State.  Miss  Buck  and  I were  just  discussing  this  Council 
in  New  York,  and  I remember  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  in  planning 
this  Council  was  in  touch  with  your  people  in  Pennsylvania  to 
get  some  suggestions  with  respect  to  the  experience  of  this 
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Committee  which  was  quite  young  at  that  time.  I am  glad  to 
say  that  we  have  been  under  way  for  two  years  and  at  the  last 
meeting  he  asked  the  Council  to  continue  during  his  administra- 
tion and  we,  of  course,  are  very  happy  to  serve.  Now,  having 
had  the  experience  of  serving  in  this  capacity  under  a Dem- 
ocratic President  and  a Republican  Governor,  I want  to  agree 
again  100%  with  what  Miss  Buck  said  about  this  job  being  non- 
partisan. I think  if  it  is  anything,  it  is  that.  It  has  been 
stimulating  and  interesting  and  I hope  useful. 

I will  tell  you  what  the  President’s  Panel  was,  because  it 
is  actually  no  longer  in  existence  technically,  and  I want  to  tell 
you  about  the  report  and  its  significance,  as  some  of  us  see  it, 
for  the  state  and  for  the  country  as  a whole.  This  is  nothing 
in  the  way  of  praise  to  a Committee.  We  simply  did  what  was 
before  us  to  do  the  best  we  could.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the 
things  to  be  said  were  so  clear  and  the  recommendations  that 
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had  to  be  made  were  so  obvious  that  we  did  what  we  saw  to  be 
done,  I hope  well,  I hope  vigorously  and  I hope  emphatically. 

The  President  appointed  the  Panel  on  Mental  Retardation 
on  October  1,  1961.  The  first  meeting  was  on  October  16,  in 
the  White  House.  He  asked  us  to  submit  a report  which  he 
called  “A  National  Plan  To  Combat  Mental  Retardation.”  He 
asked  for  that  report  on  or  before  the  end  of  1962.  The  report 
was  given  to  him  on  the  16th  of  October,  two  days  less  than  a 
year  from  the  first  time  the  Panel  met.  It  took  some  doing, 
but  we  felt  that  it  was  important  to  waste  no  time  in  bringing 
to  a head  some  of  the  things  that  need  to  be  done  in  this  country 
to  bring  to  the  fore  the  needs  of  a group  that  really  have  been 
quite  neglected.  I say  that  having  worked  for  a Foundation,  for 
the  last  13  years,  interested  exclusively  in  the  field  of  the 
handicapped,  like  we  say  from  our  own  experience,  it  was  only 
in  recent  years  that  we  became  sufficiently  interested  in  the 
needs,  research  wise  and  otherwise,  of  the  mentally  retarded 
to  really  take  some  cognizance  in  a tangible  way  of  this  na- 
tional problem.  We  were  given  a completely  free  hand  with 
respect  to  what  we  did  and  how  we  conducted  our  work  and  the 
type  of  recommendation  that  we  submitted. 

In  the  first  meeting  with  the  President,  one  of  the  first 
questions  he  asked  us  was  what  we  had  to  learn  from  other 
countries,  including  Russia,  and  we  had  some  discussion  of 
that.  And,  in  the  interim,  during  the  last  year  he  asked  the 
same  question  and  he  directed  that  missions  be  sent  abroad 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Panel.  Four  missions  were  sent 
abroad,  to  England,  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  to  the 
Soviet.  I think  these  were  to  our  great  benefit.  Interestingly 
enough,  when  we  met  on  October  16,  one  of  the  first  questions 
he  asked  was,  “Well,  what  did  you  learn  from  other  countries?” 
I think  this  is  very  interesting  and  very  significant. 

Now  the  panel  went  about  its  work  in  the  following  way. 
If  any  of  you  think  this  was  mapped  out  and  blue  printed  in 
advance  then  you  are  more  naive  than  I think  you  are.  It  was 
not.  We  had  to  feel  our  way.  We  started  with  a very  flexible 
outlook  as  to  how  we  would  fulfill  our  assignment,  but  with 
some  general  idea,  of  course,  of  the  way  we  wanted  to  move. 
We  started  by  dividing  the  group  of  27  into  two  major  Task 
Forces,  one  on  Research  and  one  on  Services,  including  Educa- 
tion. After  some  meetings  with  those  two  groups,  we  decided 
that  smaller  Task  Forces  were  required  and,  before  the  first 
of  the  year  1962,  we  organized  six  major  Task  Forces.  Two 
on  Research,  one  in  Clinical  Services  and  Prevention  and 
Residential  Care,  one  on  Education  and  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion, one  on  the  Mentally  Retarded  and  the  Law,  and  Public 
Awareness  we  included  there  because  we  had  no  better  more 
logical  place  for  it,  and  one  on  what  we  started  to  call  Co- 
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ordination  of  Services,  but  what  we  later  called,  I think  very 
wisely.  Organization  of  Services  at  the  Local,  State,  and 
Federal  level.  We  wanted  to  examine  the  basic  organization 
of  these  services,  not  just  the  way  they  worked  together,  but 
the  way  they  were  fundamentally  organized  at  the  major  levels 
in  our  political  lives  and  in  our  community  lives.  We  then  had 
the  task,  of  course,  of  examining  the  existing  literature,  the 
vast  amount  of  work  that  has  been  done  within  the  last  ten 
years  by  such  groups  as  the  American  Association  of  Mental 
Deficiency,  and  the  National  Association  of  Retarded  Children 
and  other  groups. 

We  had  a very  good  start  because  of  the  excellent  work 
that  had  been  done.  The  Council  of  Exceptional  Children, 
local  groups  throughout  the  country,  the  affiliates  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Retarded  Children — all  of  these  furnished 
us  with  an  excellent  running  start.  It  became  the  function, 
then,  of  each  Task  Force  to  outline  its  work,  and  I was  less 
concerned  about  overlapping  than  I was  about  the  opposite 
of  overlapping,  namely,  gaps.  In  other  words,  we  were  more 
concerned  with  gaps  than  laps,  because  some  overlapping  was 
not  only  inevitable  but  desirable  in  terms  of  the  grounds  cov- 
ered, or  the  areas  covered,  by  each  Task  Force.  Each  Task 
Force  member  was  asked  and  required  to  produce  a basic 
paper  on  his  own  assignment  with  the  Task  Force.  These  were 
correlated  in  terms  of  a total  Task  Force  Coordinated  Report, 
in  due  course,  as  we  got  the  reports  from  overseas,  and  as  we 
got  the  reports  from  seven  regional  hearings  held  throughout 
the  country  which  I conducted  while  our  missions  were  in 
Europe.  These  hearings,  by  the  way,  were  in  seven  major 
cities  but  included  some  350  people  who  were  heard  orally 
and  who  presented  their  ideas  in  writing.  They  represented 
35  states.  Some  of  these  people  had  rich  experience  and  some 
had  none.  All  of  the  Governors  of  those  states  sent  official 
representatives  to  the  hearings  and  in  some  cases  the  Gov- 
ernors themselves  appeared.  Television  and  radio  were  very 
responsive  throughout  the  country  in  these  seven  major  areas. 
I think  this  in  itself  helped  to  give  local  communities  some 
interest  and  encouragement,  and  a shot  in  the  arm,  and  the 
experience  was  certainly  of  great  value  to  use.  We  had  the 
materials  from  these  hearings  to  summarize  and  to  analyze 
plus  the  materials  I’ve  said,  from  overseas. 

The  Task  Force  reports,  all  six  of  them,  were  put  together 
in  a master  paper  and  our  recommendations  then  began  to 
emerge  from  these  data.  Then,  the  panel  had  to  struggle  with 
the  discussion  of  these  recommendations  and  finally,  as  is  al- 
ways inevitable,  the  staff  was  left  with  the  task  of  putting  all 
of  these  into  a draft  or  final  shape.  This  was  circulated  to  the 
panel  this  summer,  and  on  September  8,  the  final  draft,  what 
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we  thought  would  be  the  final  draft,  was  submitted  to  the  White 
House  staff.  Then  a very  interesting  thing  took  place. 

I had  to  go  abroad  on  other  business  and  I was  gone  about 
a month.  I knew  while  I was  gone  this  report  had  the  scrutiny, 
and  I mean  scrutiny,  of  the  President’s  staff,  including  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  I came  back  from  Europe  a week  early, 
because  I heard  that  was  desirable,  and  sat  down  with  those 
members  of  the  staff  in  the  White  House  who  had  been  going 
over  the  report  and  with  representatives  of  the  panel.  In  many 
hours  of  hard  and  intensive  work  we  worked  out  the  final  draft 
which  we  wished  to  present  to  the  President.  On  Monday  night, 
the  15th,  all  Task  Force  Chairmen  met  for  dinner  and  spent 
a good  part  of  the  night  struggling  with  some  of  the  final 
phrasing  and  wording,  and  we  agreed  that  after  the  report  was 
presented  to  the  President  there  would  be  some  opportunity 
for  editorial  change  before  publication.  When  we  came  to  the 
White  House  on  Tuesday  morning  the  16th,  we  had  not  yet 
received  formal  approval  of  the  report,  but  we  presented  to  the 
entire  panel,  most  of  whom  were  present,  the  situation  up  to 
date.  I then  asked  all  Task  Force  Chairmen  to  meet  together 
in  a room  of  the  White  House  and  confer  with  their  Task 
Forces.  Because  they  had  an  opportunity  the  night  before  to 
look  over  the  material  in  detail,  I called  them  back  into  plenary 
session  at  quarter  past  ten,  a resolution  was  presented,  we 
discussed  it,  the  report  had  final  approval  at  exactly  10:30,  and 
at  10:35  the  President  walked  in  the  room.  That  was  the  story 
of  our  lives  in  a nut  shell  for  one  solid  year.  We  moved  on  that 
kind  of  deadline. 

Please  don’t  be  misled,  we  had  time,  nevertheless,  for 
contemplation  and  for  thought  and  for  consideration  of  the  basic 
issues.  It  would  have  been  quite  different  if  most  of  the  issues 
before  us  had  not  already  been  studied  and  debated,  thought 
about,  and  recommendations  made  about  them  in  most  of  the 
states  and  by  many  of  the  national  organizations.  We  agreed 
that  it  is  better  to  make  a decision  that  is  not  quite  adequate 
than  to  make  none  at  all.  In  fact,  in  the  introduction  to  the 
report  you  will  note  the  quotation  from  Robert  Frost,  who  said 
one  time  that  “Wisdom  might  be  defined  as  that  quality  which 
enables  a man  to  go  ahead  and  do  something  even  though  he 
does  not  know  fully  all  of  the  answers.”  This  is  a paraphrasing 
of  his  quotation. 

The  report  was  received  by  the  President,  we  discussed 
it  on  the  morning  we  presented  it  to  him.  It  was  the  morning 
that  he  had  for  the  first  time  the  full  picture  of  the  critical 
situation  in  Cuba.  Despite  that,  he  spent  40  minutes  with  us. 
Somebody  asked  me  afterwards  if  the  President  was  relaxed, 
and  I said,  “Everyone  in  the  room  was  relaxed,”  which  I think 
is  a very  good  way  to  express  it,  because  he  certainly  was,  and 
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he  made  us  feel  so.  We  had  a very  good  discussion  of  some  of 
the  basic  recommendations.  I want  to  speak  to  you  briefly 
about  some  of  the  recommendations  which  relate  not  only  to 
the  mentally  retarded  but  other  handicapped  groups,  and  indeed 
to  all  of  our  people. 

We  discussed  some  of  these  and  how  basic  they  are  to  our 
society.  As  the  President  was  about  to  leave  I said  to  him, 
“On  behalf  of  the  Panel  we  have  found  it  inspiring,  gratifying, 
and  rewarding  to  have  carried  out  an  assignment  for  our  Chief 
Executive  who  dares  to  face  the  full  implication  of  what  can  be 
found  between  these  covers.”  We  had  the  first  real  smile  of  the 
morning,  and  he  said,  “Thank  you  for  the  endorsement.”  I 
know  he  meant  it  sincerely.  Now  the  report  is  about  to  go,  if  it 
has  not  already,  to  the  government  printing  office,  having  gone 
through  a month  of  careful  editing,  and  it  should  be  available 
at  the  first  of  the  year.  You  can  obtain  copies  from  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  in  Washington.  I 
must  tell  you  that  before  I forget  it. 

Now  for  some  of  the  fundamental  recommendations.  I am 
more  concerned  in  discussing  these  with  you  to  give  you  a 
sense  of  the  philosophy  of  the  purpose  than  I am  to  give  you 
detail  and  to  defend  any  of  the  recommendations.  I do  think  they 
need  defense.  I am  quite  sincere  to  say  that  I hope  the  report 
arouses  some  differences  of  opinion.  We  do  not  expect  you  to 
be  devoid  of  opinion  with  respect  to  the  recommendations.  We 
do  expect  there  will  be  discussion,  that  the  report  will  induce 
a careful  analytical  review  of  all  programs  now  extant,  and 
speaking  as  Chairman,  1 can  say  if  we  do  the  job  in  the  United 
States  we  should,  this  report  will  be  outdated  in  five  years, 
and  I hope  less.  The  broad  area  covered  by  the  recommenda- 
tion can  be  described  to  you  best  if  you  will  think  in  your 
minds  of  a spectrum.  If  I had  a blackboard  I could  draw  it. 
On  one  end  of  a spectrum  is  the  beginning  of  life,  conception, 
the  development  in  the  uterus  of  the  fetus.  Then  comes  the 
birth  of  a child,  the  early  development  in  the  home,  the  per- 
sonality growth;  his  education  both  formal  and  informal,  his 
preparation  for  productive  life,  if  possible,  for  marriage  and 
the  rearing  of  children.  His  satisfying  life  as  an  adult  and 
finally,  the  later  sunset  years  when  he  is  less  active  but  still 
useful  comes  at  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum.  This,  you  say, 
is  not  necessarily  the  life  span  of  a mentally  retarded  person, 
or  indeed  of  a disabled  person,  but  of  any  person,  and  that  is 
exactly  what  I mean  to  convey. 

The  Panel  was  concerned,  and  the  report  makes  very  clear 
this  concern,  with  basic  and  clinical  research,  the  beginnings 
of  life,  and  early  pregnancy.  With  this  in  mind  the  Panel  has 
recommended  ten  major  Research  Centers  in  the  country.  Not 
institutes,  we  chose  not  to  call  them  that,  we  call  them  Centers. 
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We  do  not  have  in  mind  ten  Centers  where  the  sole  interest  is 
mental  retardation.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  in  mind  universi- 
ties or  medical  centers,  institutions  if  you  will,  but  all  of  these 
we  were  very  clear  in  saying,  should  have  university  affiliation 
of  some  kind.  We  are  thinking  of  men  and  women  in  research 
in  different  disciplines,  in  the  behavioral  sciences  and  biologi- 
cal sciences,  who  are  interested  in  basic  growth,  problems 
of  growth  and  development,  who  are  interested  in  the  aberra- 
tions as  well  as  in  normal  growth  and  development,  who  are 
interested  in  mental  retardation  as  one  important  manifestation 
of  a problem  that  occurs  frequently  before  birth.  The  ground 
for  this  being  laid  before  birth,  if  not  actual  damage  taken  place 
then,  or  in  some  cases,  as  you  know,  after  birth  as  the  child  is 
maturing,  due  to  some  accident  or  faulty  development. 

We  also  recommend  very  strongly  the  establishment  of  a 
federal  or  national  institute  on  learning  and  problems  of  the 
intellect.  We  did  not  say  that  this  should  be  under  the  Office  of 
Education,  we  did  not  say  that  this  should  be  under  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  but  we  did  say  that  it  should  be  under  the 
general  umbrella  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare.  Quite  frankly,  I hope  you  will  forget  this,  but  I must 
say  it.  The  Panel  was  disappointed  in  the  leadership  of  the 
Office  of  Education  in  these  areas.  We  think  they  have  many 
people  there  of  competence  and  ability,  and  we  know  that  the 
Director  of  the  Unit  of  Special  Education  has  been  struggling 
against  great  odds  for  years.  We  are  satisfied  that  there  will 
not  be  a decided  change  in  the  quality  of  leadership  there  until 
the  very  top  leadership  of  H.E.W.  and  the  Commissioner  him- 
self takes  a leading  and  strong  interest  in  the  whole  area  of 
Special  Education  and  puts  the  whole  weight  of  the  Department 
and  the  Office  of  Education  behind  this  whole  program  of 
Special  Education  suited  to  the  needs  of  persons  with  various 
disabilities,  not  merely  mental  retardation. 

I am  very  glad  to  say  that  when  we  discussed  our  report 
in  the  White  House  there  seemed  to  be  some  indication  of  real 
interest  in  this  part  of  our  program.  This  part  of  the  report 
is  not  for  publication,  so  I must  not  quote  what  took  place  that 
day,  however,  there  is  interest  in  all  areas  of  the  government 
now.  I think  the  new  Commissioner  is  going  to  take  this  on, 
I hope  so,  I have  not  met  him  yet,  but  as  one  of  the  main  in- 
terests of  his  office,  I hope  and  pray  that  will  be  the  case. 
Other  recommendations  were  made  in  the  field  of  special  edu- 
cation which  I will  come  to  later.  The  manpower  situation  in 
research  was  very  carefully  examined  and  I will  not  take 
time  here  to  go  into  the  series  of  recommendations  on  that, 
but  two  of  the  things  which  were  said,  I think  are  important 
and  should  be  said  here.  First  of  all,  we  should  start  with  a 
page  from  the  book  of  Dr.  Conant,  who  said  that  we  are  losing 
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a lot  of  potential  leaders  in  science,  in  the  first  place  because 
we  lose  them  after  high  school.  Some  youngsters  after  high 
school  need  some  help  in  order  to  get  into  and  complete  an 
education  in  science,  and  some  youngsters  even  need  encour- 
agement and  help  of  various  kinds  in  high  school.  We  are 
also  losing  a very  large  potential  group  of  highly  able  people 
because  we  have  not  yet  assumed  the  attitude  toward  women 
in  science  that  some  of  the  other  countries  have.  And  here, 
as  Dr.  Warren  Weaver  of  the  Sloane  Foundation  says,  “One 
cannot  deny  the  biological  facts,  nevertheless,  people  have 
families  and  continue  a profession,  there  might  be  a slight 
interruption,  but  they  come  back  time  and  time  again,  and  then 
when  a family  is  grown  or  away  at  school,  you  have  the  benefit 
of  a person  coming  back  for  review  and  orientation  and  coming 
back  into  a science  career.”  Radcliffe  College  has  now 
launched,  as  some  of  you  know,  a program  of  training,  orienta- 
tion and  basic  education  in  science  and  community  activities 
for  women  who  have  been  students  there,  and  I think  that  this 
is  something  which  should  be  encouraged  and,  I hope,  carried 
on  by  many  other  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

I go  now  to  prevention.  This  includes  quite  a large  number 
of  pages  in  the  report.  I will  say  that  the  experts  who  have 
studied  mental  retardation  believe,  many  experts  in  the  sci- 
ences believe,  that  perhaps  one-third  of  mental  retardation  as 
we  now  know  it,  and  maybe  more,  can  eventually  be  prevented. 
There  is  a whole  series  of  things  that  can  be  done.  Some  say 
that  Dr.  George  Tarjan,  Vice-Chairman  of  our  Commission,  of 
our  Panel,  who  is  the  head  of  one  of  the  state  schools  for  the 
retarded  in  California,  says  that  there  are  seventy  known 
causes  of  retardation.  I’ve  heard  others  say  as  many  as  two 
hundred,  but  if  you  take  seventy  causes  and  various  combina- 
tions thereof,  then  this  is  perplexing  enough.  However,  several 
things  are  known  in  addition  to  the  effect  of  the  block  toxemias, 
of  the  various  other  difficulties  of  the  inborn  errors  of  metab- 
olism, in  phenylketonuria,  which  practically  everybody  knows 
about  now.  Unfortunately,  from  one  point  of  view,  relatively 
few  cases  of  mental  retardation  are  known  to  have  emerged 
from  these.  But  when  they  do  occur,  it  almost  certainly  results 
in  mental  retardation  unless  it  is  discovered  early  and  a 
special  diet  is  given  and  kept  to  religiously  for  several  years. 
However,  we  do  know  some  other  possible  causes,  such  as 
radiation,  faulty  X-ray  machines,  very  poor  nutrition,  and  one 
of  the  things  that  we  were  referring  to  in  the  White  House  when 
we  talked  to  the  President.  This  is  one  of  the  most  dramatic, 
but  difficult,  hard  to  face,  even  more  difficult  to  meet;  and 
that  is  the  stark  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  mentally 
retarded  children  in  our  country  are  those  who  are  associated 
with  a background,  a family  and  a community,  deficient,  low 
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in  vitality,  low  on  the  economic  scale,  low  in  spiritual  values, 
and  low  in  educational  background;  in  other  words,  the  cultur- 
ally deprived  group.  All  of  our  large  cities  have  such  areas, 
and  many  of  our  rural  areas  are  almost  equally  depressed. 

When  the  behavioral  sciences  and  scientists  and  the  biolog- 
ical scientists  get  together,  the  pure  behavioral  scientist  is 
apt  to  say  that  being  reared  in  such  a milieu,  being  reared  in 
a ‘no-book’  family,  develops  the  type  of  person  who  is  indeed 
retarded.  The  neurologist  is  apt  to  say  the  experience  of  this 
kind  of  living,  generation  after  generation,  may  well  develop 
certain  neurological  deficits  which  we  cannot,  at  this  point, 
detect,  diagnose,  or  determine.  Both  points  of  view  came 
together  in  the  Panel,  and  whereas,  each  came  to  scoff,  both 
remained  to  pray.  That  is  to  say,  the  neurologists  began  to  see 
the  very  evident  effect  in  the  studies  that  have  been  made  of 
this  kind  of  environment  on  the  human  being,  and  the  behavioral 
scientists  began  to  see  that, perhaps  this  is  related  to  a specific 
neurological  deficit.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains  that  out  of 
this  kind  of  situation  come  the  majority  of  our  retarded  people, 
— not  the  severely  retarded  because  these  are  the  accidents  of 
birth,  the  impact  on  the  fetus,  the  insult  to  the  fetus,  the  fore- 
birth  of  conditions  and  situations  which  we  do  not  yet  know 
enough  about  to  wholly  control.  But  the  great  bulk  of  the  re- 
tarded, as  you  know,  are  the  mildly  and  the  moderately  re- 
tarded, and  these  are  the  persons  to  whom  I refer,  coming 
out  of  this  kind  of  background.  So  here  is  a challenge  we  have 
to  meet. 

Now  in  the  section  of  the  report  on  clinical  services  and 
other  preventative  services,  and  so  on,  I will  just  give  you  one 
or  two  brief  hints,  because  I must  not  take  too  much  time  on 
this  section.  We  point  out  that,  wherever  possible,  existing 
services  should  be  stretched,  should  be  prepared,  and  should 
deal  with  the  basic  needs  of  the  retarded  and  their  families. 
Now,  this  is  for  several  practical  reasons.  In  the  first  place, 
we  simply  cannot  afford  a separate  network  of  agencies  for 
every  group  of  disabled.  It  would  not  be  sound  if  we  could 
afford  them.  In  the  second  place,  the  retarded  have  been 
isolated  long  enough.  It  is  unsound  to  isolate  them  further  by 
setting  up  a separate  set  of  services  except  where  one  has 
to,  as  in  residential  care,  where  this  is  quite  another  matter. 
We  do  point  out,  however,  how  essential  it  is  for  every  com- 
munity, every  population  unit  of  100,000,  even  though  they  are 
scattered  over  a rural  area,  every  group  of  50,000  or  100,000 
population  to  have  one  or  more  fixed  points — a person,  an 
agency,  a committee,  or  a group  to  which,  or  to  whom,  the 
mentally  retarded  person  or  his  family  can  go  at  any  time  for 
advice,  referral,  suggestions,  guidance,  assistance,  and  help 
of  some  kind.  It  might  be  a state  agency,  or  an  agency  estab- 
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lished  by  a state,  or  it  might  be  a private  agency.  In  any  event, 
it  should  be  some  fixed  point.  This  was  reiterated  not  only  in 
the  section  on  Clinical  Services,  but  in  the  section  on  the  Men- 
tally Retarded  and  the  Law. 

The  whole  matter  of  residential  care — this  is  one  portion 
of  our  report  which  some  of  us  think  is  so  fundamental  to  our 
whole  attitude  toward  disabled  people,  so  revealing  with  respect 
to  our  attitude  toward  mental  retardation  and  some  of  our  other 
disabilities,  that  it  must  be  highlighted.  Traditionally,  as  you 
all  know,  we  have  more  or  less  said  or  if  not  saying,  we  have 
acted  as  though  we  believe,  that  if  we  put  the  mentally  retarded 
off  by  themselves  far  enough,  that  somehow  the  problem  will 
go  away.  It  has  been  as  if  we  could  wake  up  some  morning  and 
find  that  it  isn’t  there.  We  have  housed  not  only  the  severely 
retarded,  but  many  of  the  mildly  and  moderately  retarded,  from 
a young  age  in  large  institutions,  isolated  from  the  community. 
Society  could  find  no  better  way  to  put  off  the  day  of  facing  the 
problem.  Dealing  with  it  intelligently  and  in  a statesmanlike 
and  humane  fashion,  the  report  doesn’t  say  this,  but  I dare  to. 
I think  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  face  what  is  tantamount  to 
a revolution,  bloodless  of  course,  in  order  to  convince  our 
people  that  the  point  of  reference,  and  the  frame  of  reference, 
from  which  we  must  start  in  talking  about  residential  care  is 
not  an  institution  at  all,  but  the  individual  retarded  person, 
and  his  family  and  the  community  in  which  he  lives.  This 
means  thinking  in  terms  of  rather  small  community  oriented 
residential  units. 

This  is  a rather  difficult  thing  to  talk  about,  because 
people  cannot  bring  themselves  to  talk  about  small  residential 
units.  Therefore,  you  have  to  start  to  talk  about  the  individual 
and  what  he  ought  to  have,  and  his  family,  and  the  community 
in  which  he  and  his  family  live.  There  are  some  states,  and 
I’m  sorry  that  I do  not  know  more  about  the  aspects  of  the 
service  in  Pennsylvania  to  talk  intelligently  about  it  to  you  in 
terms  of  your  own  states — I do  know  something  about  my  own 
state,  Connecticut.  I’m  so  glad  that  Bert  Schmickel  is  here, 
and  I can  say  this  about  the  Connecticut  plan,  because  I had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it  — I think  that  the  plan  that  Con- 
necticut is  following  and  that  some  other  states,  in  various 
ways,  are  beginning  to  follow,  is  one  of  the  most  imaginative 
and  creative,  in  terms  of  residential  care.  This  conceives  of 
regional  centers  with  flexible  intake  policies,  like  a hospital 
or  a boarding  school,  with  very  effective  out-patient  service 
and  day-care  service.  Parents  are  allowed  to  bring  in  their 
children  and  leave  them  for  a week  or  a month,  and  take  them 
away,  or  leave  them  while  they  go  on  vacation,  or  try  it,  if 
they  think  that  they  cannot  stand  it,  for  a time  to  see  if  it  is 
the  best  for  the  child  and  for  them.  These  are  fairly  small 
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units,  50,  100,  maybe  200,  serving  the  area  in  which  they  are 
located,  so  that  the  family  can  always  go  and  visit. 

In  one  instance  that  I know  about,  a woman  of  some  50 
years  of  age  was  transferred  from  one  of  the  larger  institu- 
tions in  Connecticut  to  a new  regional  center.  She  had  been 
in  the  large  institution  for,  I think,  30  years.  She  had  been  in 
the  new  regional  center  for  less  than  a year  before  she  was 
placed  in  the  community  in  a private  home  where  she  is  work- 
ing now  and  earning  her  living.  In  a smaller  unit  you  have  the 
opportunity  to  do  the  kind  of  work  which  will  sometimes  restore 
the  mentally  retarded  person  to  usefulness  and  to  the  com- 
munity. I am  not  going  any  further  into  this  because  time  will 
not  allow.  I know  that  states  all  over  the  country  are  beginning 
to  think  about  this  conscientiously,  I know,  for  example,  that 
eight  states  in  the  South  have  already  asked  for  consultation 
from  the  Southern  Regional  Education  Board  because  they 
want  to  rethink  their  total  state  program,  not  just  residential 
care.  The  thing  that  I would  urge  is  that  residential  care  be 
seen  as  an  integral  part  of  a total  state-wide  plan.  There  is 
nothing  new  about  this,  it  is  so  evident  that  it  is  important 
to  do  that. 

The  Panel  recommends,  and  I have  reason  to  believe, 
I’m  not  going  to  make  any  prophecies  tonight,  but  I have  a 
feeling  that  this  is  one  of  the  recommendations  that  is  going  to 
be  carried  out  quite  promptly,  I certainly  hope  so — the  Panel 
recommends  that  states  receive  grants  from  the  Federal 
Government  to  undertake  effective  dynamic  and  creative  imag- 
inative state-wide  planning,  and  that  a portion  of  that  grant, 
or  a separate  grant,  but  related  to  it,  be  devoted  specifically 
to  the  development  of  residential  care.  And,  that  the  large  in- 
stitutions, which  now  exist,  be  encouraged  by  such  grants  to 
plan  for  smaller  units  within  the  big  units,  to  break  down 
these  large  living  units  into  smaller  groups.  All  one  has  to  do 
is  to  read,  for  example,  the  report  of  the  foreign  mission  that 
went  to  Holland,  or  of  the  mission  that  went  to  the  Scandinavian 
countries.  By  the  way,  these  reports  are  available  at  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  and  can  be  ob- 
tained there,  to  get  the  idea  of  the  flexibility,  the  imagination, 
that  they  use  in  Denmark,  and  Holland  in  small  groups.  Some- 
times eight  or  ten  youngsters  live  in  a community  with  what 
we  would  call  a house  mother  and  a house  father. 

Now,  I realize  that  we  are  not  going  for  many  years  to  go 
as  far  as  other  countries  have  gone  who  have  been  at  this  for 
maybe  a hundred  years.  What  I learned  from  Denmark,  for 
example,  was  that  Denmark  regards  retarded  people  as  first 
class  people,  and  they  surround  them  with  beauty.  What  I 
learned  in  Holland  was,  that  with  children,  and  even  with  adults 
who  are  bedridden,  and  who  as  far  as  the  nurses  and  attendants 
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know,  cannot  hear,  cannot  understand,  at  least  they  cannot  talk 
with  these  people,  the  attendants  and  the  nurses  in  Holland 
never  give  up!  They  talk  to  them.  They  massage  them.  They 
get  them  up  if  they  have  to  hold  them  to  get  them  to  take  some 
steps.  They  try  with  everything  they  have  by  way  of  heart,  and 
skill,  and  mind,  to  cummunicate  with  them.  Every  once  in  a 
while,  miraculous  as  it  may  seem,  they  break  through.  In 
the  meantime,  instead  of  being  staff  people  who  are  conducting 
a custodial  institution  and  caring  for  vegetables,  they  are 
human  beings  trying  to  solve  the  mysteries  of  a human  being 
they  cannot  understand.  What  that  does  for  morale,  and  what 
that  does  for  lifting  the  level  of  the  whole  residential  unit,  I 
don’t  have  to  tell  you. 

The  Mentally  Retarded  and  the  Law — this  is  going  to  be 
published,  we  only  have  a small  part  of  the  section,  of  the  whole 
chapter  of  the  Mentally  Retarded  and  the  Law  in  the  report, 
but  the  Panel  asked  in  its  last  meeting  that  the  report  of  the 
Panel  on  Mentally  Retarded  and  the  Law  be  published  sepa- 
rately. I think  this  is  going  to  be  a classic.  I can  say  that 
because  I made  no  contribution  to  it  except  to  encourage  them 
to  go  ahead  and  try  to  find  the  money  outside  of  government  for 
them  to  do  more  than  our  budget  allows.  I think  this  is  going 
to  be  a milestone  in  the  field  of  the  disabled  and  the  law,  not 
only  because  it  says  in  clear  terms  that  the  mentally  retarded 
have  civil  rights  that  must  be  protected,  the  same  as  the  rights 
of  anyone  else,  but  because  it  says  in  clear  terms  that  these 
people  must  be  regarded  as  people  first,  and  never  as  mentally 
retarded  unless  their  degree  of  mental  retardation  means  that 
they  must  have  special  attention.  It  will  be  a milestone  not  only 
because  it  goes  into  the  whole  admission  policy  of  hospitals 
and  institutions,  etc.,  but  because  it  says  in  regard  to  mentally 
retarded  and  criminal  law,  unlike  the  law,  or  the  practice  of 
the  law  at  least,  which  says  that  a mentally  ill  person  cannot 
tell  the  difference  sometimes  between  right  and  wrong,  this 
says  in  many  cases,  and  probably  more  than  not,  that  the 
mentally  retarded  person  who  is  able  to  function  in  the  com- 
munity at  all  does  know  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong, 
at  least  many  times,  and  perhaps  most  of  the  time,  and  there- 
fore, he  should  not  be  excused  per  se  on  the  grounds  of  his 
retardation!  But,  and  this  is  an  important  but,  his  life  history, 
and  his  functioning  as  a human  being,  in  a community  and  in  a 
home  and  in  school  and  at  his  work,  when  the  degree  of  retarda- 
tion can  be  diagnosed  and  explained,  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration as  a factor. 

During  the  course  of  the  Panel’s  work  this  was  tested  in 
the  courts.  The  government  attorneys  came  in  and  said,  "We 
make  no  argument  with  respect  to  the  fact  that  mental  retarda- 
tion is  a factor  to  be  considered,  and  to  be  considered  in  its 
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degree  and  in  its  relation  to  the  life  of  the  individual  which  we 
must  take  into  consideration.”  Now,  when  Judge  Basilon’s 
colleagues  in  the  district  court  heard  this,  they  said  to  him, 
“Judge,  the  trouble  is,  if  you  are  going  to  give  special  con- 
sideration of  any  kind  to  a person  who  supposedly  has  an  I.Q. 
of  under  60,  what  are  you  going  to  do  to  a person  with  and  I.Q. 
of  under  70?”  The  Judge  replied,  “I  think  he  should  also  have 
that  kind  of  consideration.”  They  then  inquired,  “What  about 
under  80?”  “Well,”  the  Judge  said,  “that  person  is  not  normal 
in  his  intellect.”  “Well,”  they  went  on,  “that  gets  us  up  to  99.” 
The  Judge  said,  "Yes.”  “Well,”  they  said,  “this  is  what 
frightens  us.  You  will  soon  be  saying  this  about  all  people.” 
To  this  the  Judge  said,  “Precisely!”  Now,  here  is  one  of  the 
interesting  points  at  which  a thorough  understanding  of  the 
needs  of  the  disabled  brings  us  to  certain  humane,  scientific 
and  functional  basic  principles  that  apply  to  all  people  in  rela- 
tion to  care,  research,  and  law. 

With  regard  to  the  local,  state,  and  the  national  organiza- 
tion, I will  have  just  a little  to  say.  The  report  has  quite  a lot 
to  say.  I have  said  a little  about  the  local  level,  I will  say  a 
few  words  about  the  state  level  of  organization.  The  Panel 
believes  that  it  is  extremely  important  that  in  every  state 
department,  that  has  any  responsibility  at  all  for  mental 
retardation,  there  should  be  a person  designated  as  responsible 
for  development  of  that  program.  The  Panel  recommends 
against  a State  Department  of  Mental  Retardation.  It  sees 
mental  retardation,  as  you  do  I’m  sure,  as  an  integral  part  of 
several  departments.  Mental  Health,  Health,  Welfare,  Educa- 
tion, that  to  try  to  combine  these  various  factors  into  one 
Department  would  be  confusion  worse  confounded.  The  Panel 
believes,  however,  that  a committee  within  the  state  govern- 
ment, composed  of  members  of  those  departments  which  have 
responsibility  for  mental  retardation,  responsible  to  the  Gover- 
nor, and  headed  by  one  of  the  state  officials,  is  a sound  if  not 
necessary  procedure.  It  believes  strongly  in  a Governor’s 
citizens  committee  which  has  responsibility  for  mental  retar- 
dation programs  in  the  state,  state-wide,  public  and  private, 
along  with,  of  course,  responsibility  for  other  disabilities.  It 
might  be  one  committee  or  more  than  one  committee,  on  that 
we  take  no  special  stand. 

You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  out  of  100  recommenda- 
tions, about  half  of  them  refer  to  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare.  We  have  found  within  that  Department, 
with  its  vast  spread  of  services.  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  the 
whole  question  of  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  Office  of  Education,  and  so  forth,  a most 
responsive  group. 
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I must  say,  before  I close,  a word  or  two  about  the  special 
recommendations  in  the  field  of  Special  Education  and  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation.  We  need  more  teachers,  as  you  know, 
and  this  is  a cry  in  all  areas  of  the  field.  But,  I think  we  are 
especially  bereft  in  mental  retardation,  with  a need  of  about 
70,000  and  available  only  about  20,000,  of  which  only  about 
half  are  well  trained,  as  Dr.  Birch  well  knows.  We  have 
specific  recommendations  for  fellowship  and  scholarship  aid 
for  the  development  of  teacher  training  programs.  We  have 
specific  recommendations  for  federal  grants  to  the  State  De- 
partments of  Education  under  the  Extensive  Improvement  Act 
or  Provision,  whereby  new  classes  and  new  programs  and  new 
developments  for  special  education  may  be  developed,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  out  of  every  ten  children  in  the  United  States 
who  need  special  education,  only  two  are  receiving  it.  In 
regard  to  vocational  rehabilitation,  the  panel  has  taken  a good 
hard  look  at  the  two  hundred  workshops  in  the  country,  a good 
hard  look  at  those  who  conduct  them,  who  run  them,  and  are 
responsible  for  them.  It  is  not  their  fault  that  only  about  four 
percent  of  the  mentally  retarded  at  this  time  who  can  profit 
by  good  vocational  training  and  rehabilitation  are  receiving 
such  service,  because  they  have  been,  in  the  last  few  years, 
very  busy,  tooling  up  to  deal  with  the  physically  disabled  on  a 
much  more  effective  basis.  A study  of  1570  retarded  persons, 
whose  total  yearly  earnings  totaled  44  dollars  per  year,  showed 
after  a full  year  of  rehabilitation  that  they  could  earn  an  aver- 
age of  over  75  dollars  per  year.  This  is  not  the  only  proof  one 
has  of  the  need  for  establishing  not  new  workshops,  except 
where  that  is  absolutely  essential,  but  instead,  extending  the 
present  ones,  and  providing  again  some  federal  aid  to  the  states 
for  the  development  of  a series  of  workshops  in  the  country 
that  would  put  into  productive  working  life  all  mentally  retarded 
persons  we  can  possibly  rehabilitate  for  that  purpose. 

This  is  a rough,  thumbnail  sketch,  if  you  will.  I repeat  at 
the  end  something  I said  at  the  beginning,  and  to  make  it  quite 
specific,  I will  say  to  you  that  one  of  the  major  recommenda- 
tions of  the  report  has  to  do  with  the  so-called  culturally 
deprived  areas  of  the  country.  One  has  to  begin  somewhere. 
The  Panel  chose  to  begin  with  one  aspect  of  this  problem  in 
the  138  cities  of  the  country  with  100,000  population  or  over, 
to  start  a crusade  with  federal,  state  and  local  funds.  I have 
a feeling  that  this  will  get  support,  too,  in  the  federal  govern- 
ment, to  start  a crusade  on  helping  the  United  States,  as  Dick 
Masland  of  the  N.I.H.  says,  to  take  pregnancy  seriously,  and 
to  bring  to  these  138  cities  with  their  crowded  areas,  where 
thousands  of  children  are  born  without  the  benefit  of  pre-natal 
care  or  post  natal  care,  whose  mothers  in  such  neighborhoods 
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receive  no  care  before  birth,  if  any,  very  inadequate,  a dynamic 
program  of  maternal  care.  Not  to  expect  the  women  to  travel 
long  distances  by  bus,  to  wait  for  two  hours  and  then  have  a 
a nice  doctor  pat  them  on  the  shoulder  and  say,  “You  are 
doing  fine,  come  back  next  week,”  but  a really  vigorous, 
dynamic  program  of  maternal  care,  to  see  if  we  can  carry  out 
in  the  1960’s  and  1970’s  what  the  Hoover  Conference  in  1930 
recommended.  This  Conference  recommended  that  every  pro- 
spective mother  in  the  United  States  should  have  adequate 
maternal  care.  This  we  ought  to  do.  This,  plus  an  attack  on 
the  problems  that  exist  in  those  areas  through  the  instituting 
of  pre-school  activities  and  training  for  pre-school  youngsters 
and  work  with  their  families,  constitutes  a double  barreled 
approach  to  some  of  the  deeply  involved  culturally  deprived 
areas  of  the  country. 

I read  just  recently  a very  interesting  article  by  A.  A. 
Berlie,  whom  some  of  you  will  remember  was  one  of  the 
original  brain  trust  in  the  Roosevelt’s  administration.  I was 
fascinated  to  see  that  he  was  recommending  very  strongly  for 
America  something  that  many  of  us  in  this  room  remember 
was  noted  by  Sir  Arthur  Molton  of  England  many  years  ago, 
when  he  talked  about  the  area  of  the  unenforceable,  the  area 
of  life  in  which  we  do  things  not  because  we  are  expected  to, 
or  because  the  law  requires  us  to,  but  because  we  know  that 
the  just,  and  the  right,  and  the  decent  is  the  humane  thing  to 
do.  He  called  that,  as  I say,  the  area  of  the  “Unenforceable.” 
A.  A.  Berlie,  in  a recent  article  in  Viewpoint,  the  magazine 
of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association  of  New  York  State,  has 
a somewhat  different  designation  for  this  point  of  view,  or 
attitude,  or  way  of  acting.  He  calls  it  “The  Transcendental 
Factor,”  something  that  transcends  all  other  considerations. 
He  says,  and  you  may  know  this,  that  his  “trade,”  as  he  puts 
it,  is  that  of  the  undramatic  and  unspectacular  activity  of  being 
a corporation  lawyer.  But,  he  said,  “In  the  last  few  years  I 
have  analyzed  a great  mass  of  economic  data,  and  I have  come 
to  the  conclusion  by  myself,  not  as  an  evangelist,  not  as  a 
preacher,  not  even  as  a churchman,  but  as  an  economist,  that 
the  major  factor  responsible  for  America’s  phenomenal  eco- 
nomic growth  has  been  non -commercial  and  non -economic 
influences.  In  other  words,  a sense  of  value,  a sense  of  value 
of  human  life,  and  has  kept,  in  spite  of  influences  to  the  con- 
trary, and  in  spite  of  thousands  of  people  who  have  no  use  for 
such  an  attitude,  has  kept,  on  the  whole,  our  national  level  of 
concern  high.  Our  concern  for  something  beyond  dollars  in 
terms  of  human  values  and  concern  for  people.”  I guess  this 
is  the  message  that  all  of  us  feel  and  would  like  to  express 
in  dealing  with  all  people,  whether  disabled,  or  handicapped, 
or  whatever.  And  this  is  a dedication  of  our  country. 
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I submit  that  as  we  try,  as  a nation,  to  bring  to  fruition 
some  of  the  rather  specific  things  which  I have  discussed  to- 
night and  that  you  will  discuss  tomorrow.  You  are  doing  some- 
thing not  only  for  the  handicapped,  not  only  for  yourselves, 
but  something  to  lift  the  level  of  life  of  the  whole  nation  and  the 
whole  world.  I wish  you.  Miss  Buck,  and  others  who  are  work- 
ing with  you  in  this  Committee,  Godspeed  in  your  work  ahead 
this  coming  year. 


Jack  W.  Birch,  Ph.D.,  Vice-Chairman 
Governor's  Committee  for  the  Handicapped 

Thank  you.  Dr.  Leonard  Mayo.  We  admire  you,  we  respect 
you,  we  thank  you  for  coming  to  be  with  us.  He  is  a truly  fine 
person,  a person  who  inspires  his  friends  and  colleagues,  the 
best  man  in  the  United  States  for  the  most  difficult  kind  of  job. 
Thank  you  very  much,  Leonard  Mayo.  1 would  like  to  tell  the 
audience  that  this  is  the  first  time  that  Dr.  Mayo  has  given 
this  information,  the  material  which  will  be  included  in  the  re- 
port, anywhere  in  a speech  in  the  country,  and  we  are  very 
pleased  that  this  has  happened  here  in  our  state,  Dr.  Mayo. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  SPEAKER 

Charles  L.  Eby,  Director 
Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 

We  are  very  fortunate  today  to  have  with  us  Hank  Viseardi. 
I know  of  no  one  I would  rather  present  to  any  audience. 

Since  Hank  was  26  years  of  age  he  has  grown  three  feet. 
Hank  was  born  in  New  York  City  without  legs.  He  breezed 
through  elementary  and  high  school  in  eight  years.  He  attended 
Fordham  University,  and  after  two  years  took  a job  as  a law 
clerk.  At  the  age  of  26,  he  was  two  feet  eight  inches  tall.  He 
had  been  so  active  in  those  26  years  that  he  was  wearing  out 
his  stumps  which  were  covered  with  heavy  leather  pads.  Many 
efforts  were  made  to  fit  him  with  artificial  appliances,  and 
after  many,  many  trials,  a successful  fitting  was  accomplished. 

He  attempted  to  enlist  in  World  War  II  in  Special  Services. 
When  this  failed,  he  joined  the  Red  Cross  as  a Field  Service 
Worker.  Following  the  War,  he  worked  for  the  Mutual  Broad- 
casting System,  and  later  became  personnel  manager  for  the 
Burlington  Mills,  at  a very  substantial  salary.  Throughout 
these  years,  he  became  interested  in  the  plight  of  others  handi- 
capped as  he  was  himself,  and  was  instrumental  in  founding 
an  organization  known  as  “J  O B,” — Just  One  Break.  After 
getting  this  organization  on  the  way,  he  immediately  established 
Abilities,  Incorporated  in  a vacant  garage  in  Hempstead,  Long 
Island. 

Today,  Abilities,  Incorporated  employs  over  four  hundred 
people,  all  of  whom  are  handicapped.  Last  year,  Abilities, 
Incorporated  grossed  over  $2,400,000.  Hank  Viseardi,  by 
Bernard  Baruch,  was  named  “Citizen  of  the  Year’’  in  1953. 
With  this  citation  he  was  awarded  $5,000  for  making  useful 
citizens  out  of  handicapped  people.  He  has  received  an  honor- 
ary Doctor  of  Laws  Degree  and  one  in  Human  Letters.  It  is  a 
rare  privilege  to  present  one  who  has  overcome  such  ad- 
versities and  made  a tremendous  success  of  his  own  life  in 
helping  others.  Hank  Viseardi. 
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Charles  L.  Eby,  Director,  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 


ADDRESS 

Henry  Viscardi,  Jr.,  LL.D. 

President,  Abilities,  Inc. 

You  know,  I’m  always  impressed  with  these  fine  introduc- 
tions. Its  like  smoking,  its  fine  if  you  don’t  inhale.  In  fact,  I 
get  so  carried  away  that  I can  hardly  wait  to  hear  what  I’ve  got 
to  say.  Being  without  legs  really  isn’t  a handicap,  its  just  an 
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inconvenience.  For  example,  has  it  occured  to  you  that  I 
haven’t  had  to  change  my  socks  all  summer? 

I last  lectured  in  Miami  at  a convention.  I spend  a lot  of 
time  down  there  because  we’ve  started  an  Abilities  in  Clear- 
water. I told  an  interesting  story  about  an  amputee  that  went 
hunting  in  the  Everglades  swamps  with  a friend,  and  they  got 
separated.  The  amputee  cried,  “Help,  help,  an  alligator  has 
bitten  off  one  of  my  legs.”  His  friend  said,  “Which  one?”  and 
the  amputee  said,  “How  the  devil  do  I know,  all  these  alligators 
look  alike ! ” 

My  office  told  me  that  I was  expected  to  deliver  a stirring 
address  when  I came  down  here.  Last  night  one  of  my  secre- 
taries said,  “Boss,  you  better  make  that  a brief  but  stirring 
address,  because  you’ve  got  to  make  the  1:44  plane.”  I’ve  got 
an  important  conference  to  attend  in  New  York.  I tend  to  take 
all  these  assignments  seriously,  I don’t  want  to  disappoint  all 
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you  people,  so  I brought  with  me  a book  which  I think  is  very 
appropriate  to  my  needs  on  this  occasion.  It  is  written  by  a 
friend  of  mine,  and  by  the  way,  it  is  autographed  to  me.  It  is  a 
very  interesting  book,  its  called  “The  Care  And  Feeding  of 
Executives.”  Now  in  this  book  there  are  a lot  of  very  interest- 
ing chapters.  For  example,  here  is  one  on  page  107  entitled, 
"How  To  Outwit  A Bureaucrat  and  Conserve  Carbon  Paper.” 
And  here  is  one  called,  “How  To  Win  Friends  For  15%  And  Get 
Paid  For  Repeating  Yourself.” 

For  my  needs  today,  on  page  35,  there  is  a very  interesting 
chapter  entitled,  “How  to  Make  a Stirring  Address,”  and  I 
should  like  to  quote  for  you  the  first  paragraph.  I quote,  “Most 
stirring  addresses  stink,”  end  of  quotation.  Now  the  remainder 
of  that  chapter  goes  on  to  prove  the  proposition  that  is  outlined 
in  the  first  paragraph.  Here  on  page  41,  at  the  end  of  it,  there 
is  a classic  example  of  a stirring  address,  and  again  I quote, 
“Howdy,  my  name  is  Jones.  My  stockholders  pay  me  a hundred 
grand  a year.  On  a forty  hour  week  basis  that  is  exactly  $50 
an  hour,  not  counting  my  two  week  vacation.  Now,  the  average 
pay  of  you  487  executives  listening,  including  the  junior  execu- 
tives and  the  waiters  is  $3.97  an  hour.  My  speech  would  cost 
you  employees  $1,973.39  if  you  all  listened  for  an  hour.  But  I 
am  going  to  tell  you  exactly  the  same  thing  in  ten  minutes  and 
save  all  of  us  $1,740.39,  so  pay  attention!” 

I’m  going  to  show  you  some  slides  and  tell  you  about  a 
noble  experiment.  It’s  the  story  of  Abilities,  Incorporated, 
and  the  Human  Resources  Foundation.  It  begins  ten  years 
ago  in  a vacant  garage  in  the  village  of  West  Hempstead,  Long 
Island.  Here  we  decided  to  begin  a noble  and  unprecedented 
experiment  for  we  said  that  we  would  found  a manufacturing 
organization,  in  which  all  of  its  employees  would  be  severely 
disabled  people.  We  said  that  we  would  ask  no  charity,  no 
support  of  any  kind,  but  would  borrow  the  money  with  which  to 
found  this  enterprise.  That  we  would  pay  prevailing  wages, 
would  compete  for  our  contracts,  that  we  wouldn’t  weave  rugs 
or  make  baskets,  but  that  we  would  build  complex  components 
in  the  electronics  industry,  using  only  the  most  severely 
disabled  people  we  could  find,  those  who  would  be  unemployable 
by  any  other  business.  We  borrowed  eight  thousand  dollars 
in  the  last  summer  and  early  fall  of  1952,  and  rented  2,400 
square  feet  of  a vacant  garage,  not  quite  the  size  of  this  room. 
We  began  with  four  employees.  Among  the  four  we  had  but  one 
usuable  leg  and  four  usable  arms.  The  usable  leg  was  on  one 
employee  whose  other  leg  was  disarticulated  at  the  hip  and  one 
of  whose  arms  was  off  at  the  shoulder. 

Some  amazing  things  have  happened  since  then.  In  the  fall 
of  this  year  we  celebrated  our  tenth  anniversary.  I have  some 
interesting  statistics.  When  I left  Abilities  last  night  456 
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workers  were  occupying  their  own  air  conditioned  premises 
which  have  been  built  out  of  their  own  earnings.  In  the  ten 
years,  1,786  people  have  worked  in  this  plant,  of  these,  1,248 
have  retired,  or  left  for  other  jobs  with  other  companies, 
and  53  died,  the  remainder  are  still  with  us.  Their  total  earn- 
ings for  ten  years  was  $8,540,000  of  which  they  paid  $1,286,120 
in  state  and  federal  income  taxes.  Of  the  456  persons  currently 
employed,  268  are  married  and  have  a total  of  402  children. 
143  are  home  owners.  267  own  automobiles.  These  people, 
whom  you  will  meet  in  the  colored  slides,  are  covered  by  all 
the  emoluments  of  enlightened  industry:  company  paid  life  in- 
surance, Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  paid  for  by  their  company, 
unemployment  insurance,  social  security  and  disability  bene- 
fits. The  life  insurance,  by  the  way,  is  on  a group  plan,  even 
though  most  of  them  are  uninsurable  as  individuals. 

Let  me  review  the  economics  for  the  ten  years.  These 
disabled  people  have  manufactured  goods  valued  at  $15,893,000. 
They  have  received  wages  of  $8,540,000.  They  paid  taxes  of 
$1,540,000.  We  have  spaded  back  over  $6,000,000  into  our 
rehabilitation,  public  education,  and  research  programs.  If 
these  same  people  had  been  on  the  relief  rolls  we  estimate  it 
would  have  cost  $4,281,000  during  this  period.  If  I add  that  to 
what  they  produced  and  to  what  they  have  earned  and  the  taxes 
paid,  the  total  of  new  wealth  in  ten  years  returned  to  the  com- 
munity by  this  group  of  people  amounts  to  $36,331,000! 

Now,  my  friends,  this  is  nothing  compared  to  the  dignity 
and  happiness  we  have  brought  into  the  lives  of  people  who 
might  not  have  known  it  otherwise.  This  to  me  is  nothing  com- 
pared to  the  example  and  lesson  which  we  have  given  to  Ameri- 
can industry  as  to  what  people  who  seem  to  be  disabled,  but 
really  aren’t  from  the  industrial  viewpoint,  can  do.  What  we 
have  done  is  to  base  our  program  on  the  philosophy  of  love. 
For  my  money,  the  key  to  successful  motivation  is  the  simple 
four  letter  word — love.  Love  for  man’s  dignity.  Love  for  his 
right  to  be  the  same  and  not  different  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Love  for  his  right  to  support  himself,  and  not  be  sup- 
ported. Loving  means  to  love  that  which  is  unlovable,  or  it  is 
no  virtue  at  all.  Forgiving,  for  example,  means  to  pardon  the 
unpardonable,  or  it  is  no  virtue  at  all.  Faith  means  believing 
the  unbelievable,  or  it  is  no  virtue  at  all. 

Abilities,  Incorporated  has  stood  for  almost  a forgotten 
word  in  American  industry — Integrity.  There  is  a sense  of 
purpose  and  dedication  among  these  people  whom  you  will  meet 
which  exceeds  anything  I have  seen  anywhere  in  American  in- 
dustry, and  as  a result,  a product  is  produced  with  integrity, 
integrity  in  the  product,  integrity  and  belief  in  the  company, 
integrity  in  the  belief  of  the  destiny  of  each  individual  who 
works  for  it.  Now  I will  show  you  on  these  slides  today  how 
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this  thing  has  grown, for  today  copies  of  Abilities  exist  through- 
out the  world;  in  New  Zeland,  in  Australia,  in  South  America, 
in  South  Africa,  two  in  France,  even  in  Japan.  About  four  weeks 
ago,  a man  and  woman  came  to  us  from  Japan.  They  were  with 
the  World  Church  Federation  and  under  our  guidance  they  had 
started  Abilities  a year  ago  in  Tokyo.  I was  fascinated  with 
the  name  they  told  me  they  use — “Agapa.” 

If  any  of  you  remember  your  Greek,  the  translation  is 
Love,  that  is  the  name  of  their  Abilities. 

I believe  very  firmly  that  it  hasn’t  been  enough  that  we 
have  established  this  manufacturing  organization  with  these 
severely  disabled  people  who  are  competing  vigorously  in  a 
highly  competitive  market.  I believe  that  our  mandate  has  been 
more  profound  than  that.  I think  anyone  could  have  done  just 
this.  On  us  has  been  the  obligation  to  do  research  and  to  teach, 
and  ours,  as  I will  enfold  it  to  you  on  the  screen,  is  the  trian- 
gular approach,  an  isoceles  triangle.  The  base  of  it  is  Ability, 
the  dramatic  demonstration  of  these  disabled  people  at  work. 
Its  two  arms  are  Research  and  Teaching,  so  that  we  may  gain 
more  knowledge  of  the  disabled  and  the  retarded  at  work,  so 
that  we  may  teach  this  to  others. 

To  accomplish  the  latter  objectives,  some  six  years  ago 
we  founded  our  Human  Resources  Foundation,  a sister  corpora- 
tion of  Abilities.  Its  function — to  conduct  a research  and 
teaching  program.  I’ll  describe  some  of  this  research  to  you. 
We  saw  quite  clearly  that  from  the  earnings  of  the  people  at 
Abilities  we  would  have  enough  of  a problem  to  pay  off  the  long 
range  indebtedness  of  the  corporation,  and  at  least  for  ten 
foreseeable  years  there  would  not  be  enough  of  a spill  over  of 
profits  to  support  research  and  teaching.  So,  we  founded  the 
Human  Resources  Foundation,  built  a separate  building,  and 
here  is  conducted  the  research  and  teaching  programs  of  Abili- 
ties. I will  describe  all  of  this  to  you,  and  you  will  meet  not 
only  the  wonderful  people  involved,  but  some  of  the  research 
projects  in  these  slides.  Then,  it  is  my  hope  at  the  end  of  the 
slides  we  may  have  a discussion.  I will  be  disappointed  if  you 
don’t  ask  me  questions. 

Now,  before  we  dim  the  lights  and  I start  the  slides,  let 
me  take  you  back  with  me  to  an  occasion  some  years  ago  when 
I was  on  a mission  for  our  government  to  bring  this  philosphy 
to  the  people  of  Mexico.  I was  in  Mexico  City,  with  an  audience 
larger  than  this,  at  an  evening  meeting,  and  I was  to  show  many 
of  these  slides.  Before  this  lecture,  representatives  of  our 
Embassy  came  to  me  and  they  said,  “We  are  deeply  concerned 
at  this  trouble  afoot.”  This  was  not  too  long  after  our  then 
Vice-President  had  had  his  unfortunate  experiences  in  South 
America.  They  said,  “There  is  a leading  communist  here  with 
a hard  cell  of  his  supporters,  and  we  think  that  they  are  up  to 
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some  trouble.”  So,  I said,  “What  would  you  have  me  do?  Can- 
cel my  lecture?”  They  said,  “No, we  think  that  would  be  wrong. 
Proceed  with  the  lecture,  but  when  it  is  finished,  out  the  back 
way  we  go.  No  discussion,  no  questions!”  I said,  “I  will  not 
do  it.  Many  of  these  people  have  come  from  South  American 
countries  to  hear  my  lecture,  and  I intend  to  answer  any 
questions  that  are  asked  of  me,  or  I don’t  lecture.” 

Now,  after  this  lecture,  there  were  one  or  two  questions. 
You  know,  the  Latin  Americans  don’t  ask  questions,  they  get  up 
and  make  speeches,  but  the  interpreter  finally  gets  through  to 
you  what  is  going  on.  This  man  stood  up  and  he  said  he  had 
two  questions.  The  first  of  them  was  this,  “Do  you  employ 
blind  people,  and  if  you  do,  are  they  mingled  with  the  others, 
or  segregated  into  a separate  area?”  The  second  question  was, 
“Are  you  not,  by  what  you  preach,  advocating  a doctrine  of 
segregation  of  a minority  group  called  the  disabled  and  re- 
tarded, and  is  this  not  contrary  to  the  philosophy  of  democratic 
free  enterprise  and  human  dignity  which  you  have  espoused 
as  your  cause?”  Well,  it  took  a lot  longer  than  that,  but  that 
was  the  question.  I could  see  my  friends  from  the  Embassy 
heading  for  the  window,  because  this  looked  like  the  block- 
buster, and  I shall  tell  you  the  answer  after  you  have  seen  the 
slides  if  you  will  rember  to  ask  me  the  question,  because  I 
may  forget.  Now,  could  we  dim  the  lights  and  proceed? 

Mr.  Viscardi  at  this  point  presented  and  discussed  a 
series  of  60  colored  slides.  These  slides  depicted 
the  personnel  of  Abilities  Incorporated,  the  various 
details  of  the  work  accomplished  by  these  individuals, 
and  several  of  the  research  projects  being  carried  on 
by  Abilities  Incorporated  and  The  Human  Resources 
Foundation. 

Let  me,  my  friends,  say  just  one  word  in  conclusion,  then 
let  us  have  our  discussion.  I want  to  leave  a message  at  the 
end  of  this  for  you.  You  know,  I grew  up  in  years  of  pain  and 
frustration  and  disillusionment.  I was  born  without  legs.  I 
spent  the  first  seven  consecutive  years  of  my  life  in  one  hos- 
pital. I was  27  years  old  before  I stood  up  on  artificial 
limbs,  and  I remember  those  years  of  pain,  frustration  and 
disillusionment.  Yet,  always  in  my  heart  there  was  a green 
dream  growing  that  one  day  I might  found  such  a company  as 
this  and  successfully  head  it.  Perhaps  this  is  the  message  I 
should  leave  with  you  today.  No  matter  how  wild  it  is,  always 
keep  a green  dream  growing  in  your  heart.  Whether  its  a 
dream  of  growing  double  dahlias,  educating  your  children,  or  a 
trip  to  the  South  Sea  Islands,  always  keep  a green  dream  grow- 
ing in  your  heart.  Hold  back  your  dreams  within  your  heart, 
keep  one  still  secret  spot  where  dreams  may  go  and  sheltered 
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so,  may  thrive  and  grow,  where  doubt  and  fear  are  not.  Oh, 

keep  a spot,  within  the  heart  where  little  dreams  may  grow. 

We  have  a little  time  for  some  questions: 

Question:  How  did  you  answer  the  question  in  Mexico? 

Answer:  I shall  answer  your  question  last  Ma’am,  if  you  will 

be  patient. 

Question:  Do  you  have  a formal  program  of  advice  to  in- 
dustries that  would  like  to  integrate  handicapped 
workers? 

Answer:  No,  not  formal,  but  believe  me  we  have  a program. 

In  any  given  calendar  year  the  number  of  people 
that  come  to  our  establishment  for  tours,  seminars, 
and  lectures  is  in  excess  of  5,000.  Strangely  enough, 
more  than  80%  of  that  group  are  industry  oriented, 
industrial  nurses,  industrial  doctors,  training  super- 
visors, insurance  supervisors.  We  have  a staff  that 
does  nothing  but  this.  Add  to  that  the  fact  that  we 
have  a constant  of  publications,  including  my  latest 
book  which  was  out  last  week.  There  is  a constant 
flow  of  information  between  these  leading  companies 
and  ours,  and  you’ll  read  about  it  in  their  house 
organs.  I hope  that  answers  your  question. 

Question:  What  are  the  qualifications  for  employment  by  your 
company? 

Answer:  There  is  no  pre-employment  examination  in  our 

group,  no  physical,  no  vocational  or  psychological 
evaluation.  We  are  looking  for  one  thing,  and  for 
want  of  a better  word,  I shall  call  it  motivation. 
Does  the  man  want  to  work?  Not  everyone  does,  you 
know.  There  are  many  times  when  I take  my  tired 
bones  out  of  bed  and  think  I would  like  to  have  some- 
body support  my  favorite  charity,  my  wife  and  four 
daughters.  Everyone  doesn’t  want  to  work.  The 
wheel  chair  and  the  crutch  never  have  been  a com- 
mon denominator.  What  we  are  looking  for  is  the 
man  who  can’t  walk,  but  who  says,  “I’ll  crawl  on 
my  belly  to  get  there.”  All  the  examination  that  we 
do  is  ex  post  facto,  for  research  purposes.  To 
answer  your  question,  we  only  take  people  from  our 
own  area,  we  won't  import  any,  they  have  to  get 
there  under  their  own  steam  as  we  have  no  residen- 
tial facilities,  and  they  have  to  want  to  work. 

Question:  What  is  your  accident  rate? 

Answer:  Our  accident  rate  is  one  of  the  most  outstanding  in 

American  industry.  We  are  covered  by  the  Insur- 
ance Company  of  North  America  with  ordinary  com- 
pensation insurance.  Based  on  our  experience,  we 
are  currently  downrated  49%.  We  have  been  down- 
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rated  as  high  as  52%.  We  have  had  three  reportable 
accidents  in  ten  years,  so  that  for  every  dollar  we 
spend  for  compensation  insurance  we  get  50  cents 
back.  If  I.N.A.  had  1,000  customers  like  us  they 
would  be  out  of  business.  The  average  American 
industry  is  up-rated  beyond  the  hundred  mark.  Ours 
is  a phenomenal  record,  accident  wise.  No  more 
questions? 

Shall  we  go  back  to  Mexico  City,  then,  so  that  I can  catch 
my  plane?  When  this  man  stood  up,  I realized  for  the  first 
time  that  he  was  blind,  and  I thought  to  myself,  how  dreadful. 
I said  to  him,  “We  employ  blind  people  and  we  don’t  segregate 
them  from  the  others  who  work  with  us.” 

And  in  answer  to  his  second  question,  I said,  “This  is  not 
a program  of  segregation  of  a minority  group  called  the  dis- 
abled. We  believe  that  people  are  people,  not  able  and  disable, 
not  sheep  and  goats,  not  the  blessed  and  the  damned.  We  have 
in  the  great  land  where  I live  a great  deal  of  ignorance  about 
this  problem.  This  is  a demonstration  to  show  the  world  that 
people  can  live  based  on  their  abilities  and  not  their  disabili- 
ties, on  what  they  can  do,  not  what  they  can’t  do.  When  the 
day  comes  that  there  is  equal  opportunity  for  all  of  our  dis- 
abled and  retarded  citizens,  then  ours  is  a self-liquidating 
company,  it  will  go  out  of  business.  I can  explain  this  in  an 
analogy.” 

You  know,  Mexicans  love  stories.  If  you  have  ever  been 
there,  you  know  that  you  fly  in  over  the  mountains  to  the  city 
on  a dry  bed  of  a lake.  If  you  walk  within  the  city  in  the  morn- 
ing when  the  snow  burns  the  mist  off  the  streets,  day  after 
day  they  tell  you  the  story  of  the  Indian  legend  of  Popo  and  the 
sleeping  lady  of  the  snow-capped  mountains.  These  were  the 
two  stories  I told. 

“Once,  in  the  gutter  of  a city  street,  there  lay  a drop  of 
water — dirty,  soiled,  stagnant.  Way  up  in  the  heavens  a gentle 
sun  beam  saw  it,  leaped  out  of  its  azure  sky  down  to  the  drop, 
touched  it,  kissed  it,  thrilled  it  through  and  through  with  strange 
new  life  and  hope,  and  raised  it  up  higher  and  higher  and 
higher,  beyond  the  very  clouds,  and  then,  one  day  let  it  fall  as  a 
drop  of  snow  upon  the  city  below.  So  it  is  with  our  lives  — 
humdrum,  routine,  ordinary  lives  in  a work-a-day  world 
which  can  be  enriched,  ennoblized,  sacramentalized,  provided 
that  we  bring  to  them  the  brilliance  that  will  make  them  glow 
like  a diamond,  the  brilliance  of  but  one  life,  but  one,  changed 
from  a life  of  dependency  on  the  charity  of  the  community  or 
a family  to  a life  full  and  rich  with  dignity  and  self  sufficiency.” 

This  is  the  other  story.  “Once  there  was  a king  who  owned 
a priceless  jewel,  of  which  he  was  very  proud.  One  day,  quite 
by  accident,  the  face  of  the  stone  was  scratched.  Now,  try  as 
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they  might,  the  finest  artisans  in  the  country  could  not  erase 
the  scratch  from  the  stone,  until  there  came  into  the  kingdom 
a lapidary  artist  of  surprising  genius.  He  took  the  stone  and  on 
the  face  of  it  he  carved  a rose — of  the  scratch  he  made  the 
stem.  That’s  all  we  do.  We  teach  people  to  live  with  what  they 
have  left.  “This,”  I said,  “is  our  garden  of  roses,  and  I hope 
that  one  day  I might  return  to  your  city  and  find  that  you  have 
planted  your  own.”  That  day  has  come!  Abilitades  de  Mexico 
is  a thriving  organization.  Then,  in  elegant  Spanish,  this  man 
stood  up  and  made  a long  speech  in  which  he  said  that  I was  a 
great  fellow,  and  that  he  believed  in  me  and  would  support  my 
work.  I then  heard  the  most  profound  diplomatic  utterance  of 
my  entire  lifetime,  when  my  friend  from  the  Embassy  leaned 
over  and  said  to  me,  “Let  us  get  out  of  here  while  we  are 
ahead!  ” And,  I think  that  is  good  advice  for  me  right  now. 
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Tuesday  Noon 
November  27,  1962 

OPENING  REMARKS 

Pearl  S.  Buck,  Chairman 
Presiding 

Miss  Buck  introduced  Rabbi  Hillel  A.  Fine  of  the  Harris- 
burg Ohev  Sholom  Reformed  Temple.  (Rabbi  Fine  pronounced 
the  invocation,  which  due  to  difficulties  in  sound  record- 
ing, can  not  be  included).  The  Chairman  then  introduced  the 
honored  guests  seated  at  the  head  table,  namely:  Mr.  John  J. 
Gehan,  Therapeutic  Recreation  Consultant,  COMEBACK,  Inc.; 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Acuff,  Director,  Division  of  Mental  Retardation, 
Department  of  Mental  Health,  Louisville,  Kentucky;  and  Dr. 
Bert  W.  Schmickel,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Health,  Office 
of  Mental  Retardation,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

I would  like  to  share  two  telegrams  with  you,  the  first  of 
which  is  from  Mrs.  Beatrice  Hill,  President  and  founder  of 
COMEBACK,  Inc.,  a national  recreational  organization  for  the 
handicapped  and  aged.  It  reads  as  follows:  “Duty  comes  before 


From  left  to  right:  Charles  E.  Acuff,  Director,  Division  of  Mental  Retardation, 
Department  of  Mental  Health,  Louisville,  Kentucky;  Randolph  E.  Wise, 
Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare,  Philadelphia;  Charles  L.  Eby, 
Director,  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation 
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From  left  to  right:  A.  R.  Shands,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Medical  Director,  Alfred  I.  duPont 
Institute  of  the  Nemours  Foundation;  Pearl  S.  Buck,  Chairman,  Governor’s 
Committee  for  the  Handicapped;  Bert  Schmickel,  Deputy  Commissioner 
of  Health,  Office  of  Mental  Retardation,  Hartford,  Connecticut 


pleasure.  Since  COMEBACK,  Inc.,  is  so  young  we  have  to 
work  day  and  night  to  accomplish  our  goals.  Received  a phone 
call  on  Friday  from  the  Director  of  the  study  being  made  by  the 
Domestic  Peace  Corp.  This  Committee  has  asked  COMEBACK 
to  prepare  a prospectus  pertaining  to  the  role  and  cost  of  the 
Domestic  Peace  Corp  in  the  field  of  Therapeutic  Recreation. 
This  prospectus  has  to  be  submitted  by  Wednesday,  therefore 
I have  asked  John  Gehan  of  my  staff  to  represent  COMEBACK. 
If  we  are  fortunate  and  receive  the  assignment  of  training 
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Peace  Corp  members  in  our  field  you  in  Pennsylvania  will  also 
profit  a great  deal.  My  thoughts  are  with  you.  Sincerely, 
Beatrice  H.  Hill.’' 

The  other  greeting  is  from  the  Honorable  Joseph  W.  Barr, 
Jr.,  Mayor  of  Oil  City  and  President  of  the  Pennsylvania 
League  of  Cities.  “In  order  to  attend  meeting  of  Governor's 
Committee  for  the  Handicapped  had  made  special  arrangements 
with  my  council  here  to  change  regular  meeting  date.  New 
developments  now  make  this  impossible.  Our  budget  and  other 
urgent  items  make  my  presence  imperative  at  council  meet- 
ings both  days.  Am  notifying  Richard  Marden  at  League  head- 
quarters and  will  arrange  for  substitute.  Regret  this  unex- 
pected turn  of  events.  Best  wishes  and  good  luck  for  a 
successful  meeting.  Joseph  W.  Barr,  Jr.,  Mayor.  We  con- 
sider such  support  most  gratifying. 

Now,  I should  like  to  make  a few  acknowledgements.  You 
will  find  on  your  programs  a list  of  the  organizations  which 
have  been  very  helpful  to  us.  In  addition  to  these,  I would 
like  to  thank,  especially,  the  Harrisburg  Branch  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  University  Women.  Several  of  their  mem- 
bers have  been  your  hostesses  throughout  these  two  days.  The 
Dauphin  County  Chapter  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  of 
Retarded  Children  made  these  place  cards,  and  this  attractive 
centerpiece  was  made  by  the  Special  Class  of  the  Lampeter 
Elementary  School  in  Lancaster  County.  Last  night,  we  were 
given  very  beautiful  corsages  made  by  children  in  the  Special 
Class  for  Educable  Mentally  Retarded  of  the  Larimer  Pitts- 
burgh Public  Schools.  I am  very  grateful  for  all  these  gifts. 
They  contribute  to  the  success  of  a conference  like  this. 

I want  to  say  that  one  of  these  two  tables  in  front  of  me, 
perhaps  you  already  know,  is  for  the  Mayors  and  their  Chair- 
men. By  the  way,  we  have  representatives  from  91  communi- 
ties in  Pennsylvania  here  today,  more  representation  than  we 
have  had  in  other  years.  Presidents  of  professional  organiza- 
tions are  seated  at  the  other  tables.  This  year,  we  asked  a 
special  group  of  professional  organizations,  not  quite  the  same 
as  we  have  had  in  other  years,  people  who  are  in  this  line  of 
work  with  the  handicapped,  but  those  organizations  which  have 
to  do  with  our  everyday  business  of  life.  For  example,  the 
Presidents  of  two  national  organizations  are  here,  the  National 
Association  of  Social  Workers  and  the  National  Rehabilitation 
Association.  Presidents  or  representatives  of  Pennsylvania 
organizations  include  the  Bar  Association,  Dental  Association, 
League  of  Cities,  Medical  Society,  Nurses  Association,  Op- 
tometric  Association,  Osteopathic  Association,  Psychological 
Association,  Rehabilitation  Association,  Society  of  Architects, 
a very  important  group  interested  and  serving  the  handicapped, 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Society  of  Professional  Engineers, 
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Pennsylvania  State  Education  Association,  and  the  Physical 
Therapy  Association. 

Dr.  Shands,  you  might  be  interested  to  know  that  during 
the  conference  we  have  had  two  workshop  sessions.  The  one 
conducted  yesterday  was  the  best  that  I thought  I had  ever 
attended,  in  that  I learned  so  much  from  a workshop  with  the 
Mayors  and  their  Committee  Chairmen.  Today,  we  had  an 
altogether  too  short  one  which  I hope  next  year  we  can  make 
much  longer.  It  was  with  the  heads  of  these  professional 
organizations  that  I have  just  mentioned. 

I am  sorry  that  I am  not  going  to  have  the  chance  to  in- 
troduce Governor  Lawrence  in  this  particular  capacity  again. 
I don’t  know  what  he  is  going  to  do  with  himself  after  he  leaves 
us,  but  I do  hope  that  he  will  do  something  that  will  give  me 
the  opportunity  to  keep  on  introducing  him.  He  has  been  a 
most  helpful  Governor.  What  I would  have  done  without  some- 
one to  go  to  as  frankly,  as  freely  and  as  often  as  I have  to 
him,  for  advice  and  guidance  and  to  tell  me  when  I could  do 
things  and  when  I couldn’t,  I really  don’t  know.  Governor 
Lawrence,  it  is  a great  pleasure  to  have  you  here  today. 

ADDRESS 

Honorable  David  L.  Lawrence 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania 

Thank  you  very  much.  Miss  Buck,  for  a very  flattering 
introduction. 

I want,  first  of  all,  to  express  the  gratitude  of  the  people 
of  Pennsylvania  to  the  Nemours  Loundation  and  the  Alfred  I. 
duPont  Institute  for  their  continued  sponsorship  and  support  of 
these  conferences. 

The  Commonwealth  is  particularly  indebted  to  Dr.  Shands. 
As  medical  director  of  both  the  Institute  and  the  Loundation, 
he  has  provided  much  of  the  impetus  and  the  inspiration  for 
this  cooperative  venture. 

And  it  has  been,  in  the  most  exacting  sense  of  the  word,  a 
cooperative  effort — not  only  between  the  members  of  this  Com- 
mittee and  the  private  resources  of  the  Loundation  and  the 
Institute,  but  between  these  three  groups  and  many  communities 
throughout  Pennsylvania. 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  sums  up  the  success  of  what  we  have 
attempted  and  what  we  have  achieved.  Only  a few  short  years 
ago,  the  State’s  role  in  helping  the  handicapped  to  help  them- 
selves was  unheard  of;  today,  it  plays  a proud  and  determined 
part  in  that  struggle. 

If  we  have  been  successful — and  the  evidence  points 
overwhelmingly  to  this  conclusion — it  is  because  hundreds 
of  men  and  women  have  responded  to  the  challenge  presented 
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From  left  to  right:  Pearl  S.  Buck,  Chairman,  Governor’s  Committee  for  the 
Handicapped;  Hon.  David  L.  Lawrence,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania 


to  them,  their  State  and  their  communities.  I am  pleased 
that  such  a large  number  of  them  have  come  here,  once  again, 
to  take  part  in  these  general  discussions. 

When  my  predecessor.  Governor  George  Leader,  appointed 
the  Committee  for  the  Handicapped  he  chose  its  members 
wisely — particularly  in  the  case  of  its  Chairman,  Pearl  S. 
Buck.  Miss  Buck  has  brought  a quality  of  leadership  and 
inspired  understanding  to  this  Committee’s  work  that  does 
credit  not  only  to  herself,  but  to  Pennsylvania  and  its  people 
as  well. 

The  work  the  Committee  has  done  in  a relatively  short 
period  of  time  represents  a wide  range  of  effort  and  accom- 
plishment. Services  to  handicapped  children  have  been  ex- 
plored through  State-wide  hearings.  State  laws  related  to  the 
handicapped  have  been  compiled  and  distributed.  A working 
liaison  has  been  established,  for  the  first  time,  between  private 
agencies,  local  communities  and  the  five  separate  departments 
of  State  Government  now  serving  the  handicapped. 
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Most  important  of  all,  Pennsylvania  has  developed  a com- 
munity approach  to  the  problems  of  handicapped  human  beings 
— an  approach  that  has  earned  for  us  the  commendation  of 
national  authorities  and  has  made  Pennsylvania’s  program  the 
proving  ground  for  similar  experiments  in  other  States  across 
the  Nation. 

In  his  recent  report  to  President  Kennedy,  for  instance. 
Dr.  Leonard  Mayo,  Chairman  of  the  President’s  Panel  on 
Mental  Retardation,  pointed  out  that  Pennsylvania's  program 
for  the  handicapped  was  the  outstanding  one  presented  during 
the  panel’s  thorough  study  of  the  effort  being  made  by  eight 
states  in  this  field. 

As  a result,  both  Governor  Dempsey  of  Connecticut  and 
Governor  Combs  of  Kentucky  sent  their  representatives  to  this 
conference.  I hope  it  has  been  a profitable  experience  for  them 
and  Pennsylvania  is,  of  course,  delighted  to  have  them  here. 

Your  efforts  have  been  widely  praised  in  other  areas  these 
past  few  weeks.  At  the  three-day  conference  of  Comeback,  Inc. 
and  the  National  Association  for  Retarded  Children  this  month, 
for  example,  the  Pennsylvania  plan  of  action  was  chosen  by  one 
of  the  groups  as  its  model  for  coordinating  services  to  the 
handicapped.  And  Dr.  Howard  Rusk  devoted  his  column  in  The 


Charles  E.  Acuff,  Director,  Division  of  Mental  Retardation,  Department  of 
Mental  Health,  Louisville,  Kentucky;  Hon.  David  L.  Lawrence, 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania;  Pearl  S.  Buck,  Chairman, 
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New  York  Times  on  July  1 to  this  State’s  five-point  program 
for  long-range  planning  in  dealing  with  problems  of  the  handi- 
capped and  urged  other  states  to  follow  Pennsylvania’s  example. 

I had  not  intended  to  devote  so  much  of  my  time  this 
afternoon  to  praise  of  the  past. 

Since  this  will  be  my  last  meeting  with  this  group  as 
Governor,  I hope  I will  be  forgiven  a justifiable  pride  in  what 
has  been  accomplished. 

The  fact  is  that  Pennsylvania — which  only  a few  brief 
years  ago  lagged  far  behind  in  this  effort— has  now  become  a 
National  leader. 

The  credit  for  that  achievement  belongs — not  to  any  single 
individual,  but  to  many  persons  working  together  within  gov- 
ernment and  in  private  agencies.  That  is  the  true  nature  of  our 
accomplishment — and  it  is  the  best  reason  I know  to  feel  pride 
in  what  we  have  done. 

One  of  the  major  aims  of  this  conference  is  to  make  cer- 
tain that  Pennsylvania  does  not  let  its  pride  become  an  excuse 
for  apathy. 

We  have  come  a long  way — but  we  still  have  a long  road 
to  travel  before  the  day-to-day  needs  and  the  lifetime  challenge 
of  the  handicapped  are  fulfilled. 

On  the  basis  of  statistics  alone,  we  have  little  cause  for 
complacency.  In  1960 — when  this  Committee  was  truly  begin- 
ning to  make  itself  felt  in  dozens  of  communities  across  our 
State — there  were  an  estimated  1,132,000  handicapped  Penn- 
sylvania citizens.  By  1970,  our  best  current  estimates  indicate 
there  will  be  1,235,000. 

That  means  there  will  be  about  103,000  more  handicapped 
men,  women  and  children  in  this  State  who  can  have — and  must 
have — the  preparation,  training,  supervision  and  protection  to 
give  them  the  fullest  opportunity  for  citizenship  and  useful 
lives. 

Pennsylvania  must  make  every  effort  to  retain  the  position 
of  leadership  it  has  now  established.  It  must  be  an  effort  ex- 
tending from  the  State  through  the  local  level,  including  the 
enthusiasm  this  Committee  has  brought  about  and  incorporating 
both  private  and  public  initiative,  as  it  has  in  recent  years. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  any  effective  long-range  plan  for 
the  well-being  of  Pennsylvania’s  handicapped  will  depend — as 
it  does  now — upon  the  enlightened  and  informed  support  of 
local  people  in  local  communities  who  have  become  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  needs  of  their  next-door  neighbors. 

It  seems  logical,  also,  that  there  is  a real  need  for  a 
permanent  central  agency  for  the  improvement  and  extension  of 
existing  State-wide  services  to  the  handicapped.  Such  an 
agency — first  brought  to  our  attention  by  the  conference  spon- 
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sored  by  the  DuPont  Institute  for  the  Pennsylvania  Health 
Council  in  1957 — could  aid  in  implementing  local  services,  cut 
the  costly  time  lag  between  discovery  of  handicaps  and  the 
attempt  to  remedy  them  and  provide  far  more  economical  use 
of  the  funds  available  through  public  and  private  sources. 

The  establishment  of  an  agency  to  this  kind  has  also  been 
recommended  by  the  Pennsylvania  citizens  report  of  the  Gov- 
ernor’s Coordinating  Committee  for  the  1960  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Children  and  Youth  and  in  the  1961  Johns  Hopkins 
Survey  and  Report  on  Pennsylvania’s  health. 

With  these  recommendations  as  background  and  encourage- 
ment, I have  now  initiated  work  on  legislation  to  make  the 
agency  possible. 

I know  that  the  majority  of  those  attending  this  Conference 
also  favor  establishment  of  such  an  agency. 

But  I know,  too,  that  it  will  not  become  a reality  without 
hard  work  and  energetic  support  from  the  local  level.  In  that 
regard,  you  have  a part  of  the  challenge  of  the  future  easily 
within  your  grasp. 

I have  done  my  best  to  keep  this  final  official  meeting  with 
the  Committee  from  being  a sentimental  one.  I hope  I have 
also  avoided  making  it  seem  like  a systematic  summary  of 
things  past. 

The  true  value  of  this  Committee — and  the  Mayor’s  Com- 
mittees at  the  local  level — has  been  their  ability  to  seize  new 
opportunities  to  better  the  lives  of  handicapped  human  beings. 

Many  of  those  opportunities  lie  ahead — and  if  they  are  not 
readily  apparent,  it  is  your  job  to  find  them. 

I know  that  you  will  do  that,  for  I have  witnessed  with 
great  pride  the  amazing  body  of  work  you  have  accomplished 
these  past  four  years. 

As  we  move  forward  into  the  legislature,  with  legislation 
to  establish  this  agency,  you  can  do  a tremendous  amount  of 
work.  The  average  citizen,  the  average  American,  the  average 
Pennsylvanian  has  no  idea  of  his  political  power  and  what  he 
can  do  if  he  asserts  himself,  if  he  acts.  I pride  myself  on 
being  a practical  idealist  and  a practical  politician.  It  is  much 
better  to  combine  both.  I know  you  people  are  all  idealists. 
If  you  weren't,  you  wouldn’t  be  here.  You  wouldn't  be  working 
in  this  kind  of  activity  if  you  weren't.  The  way  to  be  a practical 
idealist  and  to  bring  about  the  enactment  and  establishment  of 
a permanent  agency  is  to  gather  material,  to  see  the  General 
Assembly;  the  Senator  and  the  members  in  your  respective 
communities,  and  ask  their  help  when  this  legislation  appears 
before  the  legislature. 

God  bless  you — and  your  work — now  and  in  the  years 
that  lie  ahead. 
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Pearl  S.  Buck,  Chairman 
Governor’s  Committee  for  the  Handicapped 

Thank  you  very  much.  Governor  Lawrence.  We  will  re- 
member what  you  have  said.  We  believe  that  we  have  only  just 
begun  the  work  that  lies  waiting  to  be  done. 

Dr.  Shands  is  an  old  friend  and  it  is  our  great  good  fortune 
that  he  is  our  friend.  You  know,  he  comes  from  the  Nemours 
Foundation.  If  it  weren’t  for  him  and  his  interest,  I’m  sure 
that  these  conferences  couldn’t  take  place,  but  again  most 
generously  he  has  seen  to  it  that  funds  were  made  available 
so  that  we  could  meet.  I hope  that  we  can  meet  again  next  year. 
We  never  quite  know,  but  I’m  sure  if  we  do,  it  will  be  because 
of  these  past  years  of  inspiration,  really  opportunity,  that  Dr. 
Shands  has  been  able  to  give  us.  This  is  the  third  such  year. 
Dr.  Shands,  you  have  been  a wonderfully  good  friend  and  we 
always  hear  you  with  great  pleasure. 

CONFERENCE  OVERVIEW 

A.  R.  Shands,  Jr.,  M.D. 

Alfred  I.  duPont  Institute  of  the  Nemours  Foundation 

Madame  Chairman,  Governor  Lawrence,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, my  final  remarks  are  going  to  be  just  to  drive  home  a few 
of  the  points  which  you  have  heard  from  our  speakers.  Gov- 
ernor Lawrence,  as  a practical  idealist,  I know  has  been  a 
great  inspiration  to  those  of  you  who  are  working  with  the 
Governor’s  Committee  and  with  the  Mayors’  Committees  here 
in  Pennsylvania.  But  for  his  splendid  leadership  and  that  of 
Governor  Leader  preceding  him,  you  certainly  wouldn’t  be 
where  you  are  today.  I am  particularly  pleased  to  hear  Gov- 
ernor Lawrence  mention  this  “agency  of  coordination.”  There 
is  nothing  in  our  state  programs  or  in  our  national  programs 
that  is  needed  more  than  collaboration,  cooperation,  and  getting 
together.  I think  that  with  this  new  body  in  Pennsylvania  your 
funds  will  go  further  and  that  more  handicapped  certainly  will 
benefit.  I congratulate  you,  and.  Governor  Lawrence,  I do 
hope  that  this  legislation  goes  through. 

You  have  heard  talks  from  two  wonderful  people,  Leonard 
Mayo  and  Hank  Viscardi.  As  I said  last  night  in  my  opening 
remarks,  I would  just  like  to  spend  my  whole  time  and  talk 
about  these  two.  They  have  done  more,  I think,  to  stimulate 
interest  in  the  handicapped  in  the  United  States  than  any  other 
two  people  I know.  Particularly,  I liked  what  Mr.  Mayo  and 
Mr.  Viscardi  had  to  say,  what  they  have  done,  and  what  they 
represent.  You  heard  from  Mr.  Mayo  last  night  a very,  very 
clear  presentation  of  what  this  Panel  on  Mental  Retardation, 
the  President’s  Panel,  has  done. 

It  is  very  interesting  that  President  Kennedy  should  have 
a member  of  his  family  with  a handicap.  This,  I know,  has 
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been  the  background  of  his  thinking  in  wanting  to  get  something 
done  about  mental  retardation.  Perhaps,  shall  we  say  orthope- 
dically  speaking,  since  I am  an  orthopedic  surgeon,  the  previ- 
ous emphasis  placed  on  polio  proved  a tremendous  success. 
We  got  a program  in  Washington  which  has  helped  all  our 
crippled  children’s  services  in  all  the  states.  Now,  with  what 
President  Kennedy  has  already  done  in  setting  up  a Special 
Institute  for  Child  Development,  which  will  include  medical 
conditions  as  well  as  normal,  at  the  Institutes  of  Health,  and 
with  these  recommendations  which  have  come  out  of  his  Panel, 
I am  sure  that  we  are  going  further,  and  we  are  going  faster. 
It  is  going  to  help  us  in  the  work  of  all  fields  of  disability. 

I particularly  liked  what  Mr.  Mayo  had  to  say  about  a 
National  Institute  of  Learning  on  problems  of  intellect,  not  as 
a part  of  the  Office  of  Education,  but  as  a separate  division  of 
the  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Department,  I think  I know 
what  he  means,  and  I think  that  when  you  realize  what  it  is 
about,  and  if  it  does  go  forward,  that  we  will  be  taking  a great 
step  in  learning,  certainly  about  mental  retardation.  Also,  I 
like  what  he  had  to  say  about  women  in  science  for  we  are  not 
using  our  women  enough. 

Prevention  is  a great  thing.  Dr.  Mayo  stated  that  one- 
third  of  mental  retardates  are  preventable,  and  he  mentioned 
this  dynamic  program  of  maternal  care  which  certainly  should 
give  us  all  a great  deal  of  food  for  thought.  What  he  said  about 
Holland,  Denmark  and  the  Scandinavian  countries  and  their 
approach  was  dramatic  for  they  have  been  ahead  of  us  for 
years.  In  1937,  I visited  these  countries,  and  particularly  in 
Denmark,  I was  impressed  with  how  far  ahead  they  were  in 
their  programs  for  the  handling  and  care  of  the  disabled  and 
the  handicapped. 

The  talk  which  you  heard  this  morning  from  Mr.  Viscardi, 
what  he  had  to  say  about  the  dignity  and  happiness  of  the  handi- 
capped; motivation,  love,  faith,  integrity,  and  that  these  people 
who  were  severely  medically  handicapped  were  not  industrially 
handicapped  is  something  that  those  of  you  who  saw  his  pic- 
tures will  not  soon  forget.  His  approach  that  people  are  people, 
whether  they  are  handicapped  or  not,  is  certainly  very  true. 

Last  spring,  I visited  in  Japan  for  a meeting  of  the  Japa- 
nese and  American  Orthopedic  Associations.  Since  then,  I 
have  been  very  much  impressed  with  the  difference  in  amount 
of  some  of  the  handicaps,  for  example,  congenital  dislocation 
of  the  hip,  which  exists  in  this  country  in  fair  numbers,  is  ten 
times  more  common  in  Japan  that  it  is  in  England.  Spinabifida, 
with  the  paraplegia,  and  the  hydrocephalus  that  goes  along 
with  it,  is  ten  times  more  common  in  England  than  it  is  in 
Japan.  Club  feet  are  more  common  in  our  country  than  they 
are  in  Japan.  There  must  be  something  which  causes  this. 
Whether  we  have  got  racial  characteristics  which  lead  to 
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handicapping  or  not,  this  has  not  been  proved,  but  it  is  probably 
true.  Those  are  the  things  that  are  eventually  going  to  come 
out,  and  we  hope  that  soon  we  will  know  more  about  our 
genes,  more  about  our  chromosomes.  Last  year  we  heard  from 
this  platform  a wonderful  talk  on  phenylketonuria  and  its 
relationship  to  mental  retardation.  There  is  a very  great  deal 
of  research  going  on  in  genetics.  I think  that  eventually  we 
will  know  much  more  than  we  know  now. 

I wish  to  thank  Miss  Buck,  the  staff  of  the  Governor’s 
Committee,  and  every  one  for  their  part  in  this  meeting.  This 
has  been  a good  meeting.  I believe  that  those  of  you  who  came 
to  learn  have  learned  much  that  will  help  your  thinking  when 
you  go  home.  Thank  you. 

CLOSING  REMARKS 

Pearl  S.  Buck,  Chairman 
Governor’s  Committee  for  the  Handicapped 

I am  glad  that  our  Governor  mentioned  that  he  was  not 
thinking  of  the  past,  but  that  he  is  pointing  us  to  the  future. 
Our  thoughts  are  very  much  with  the  future  and  not  with  the 
past.  The  Governor’s  Committee  is  continually  thinking  in 
terms  of  the  future.  We  have  taken  time  these  two  years  to 
try  to  establish  a pattern  of  community  operation,  because  we 
felt,  and  do  feel  continuously,  that  we  did  not  want  to  prepare 
wonderful  plans  and  ideas  that  have  no  operational  base.  Now, 
of  course,  we  have  an  operational  base.  It  is  not  just  in  the 
Mayors’  Committees,  but  in  all  our  services  and  in  all  the 
private  and  public  agencies.  We  also  felt  that  especially  we 
had  to  have  a people’s  operational  base.  During  these  two 
years  our  emphasis  has  been  on  these  Mayors’  Committees 
as  an  experiment.  Would  they  work  or  not  work?  We  are  quite 
practical  enough  to  reject  something  that  does  not  work,  but 
I am  convinced  that  in  every  community  there  are  leaders  to 
be  found  or  created. 

This  plan  has  proved  to  be  workable  and  practical  in 
every  community  where  those  leaders  have  been  found.  Some- 
times the  Mayor  is  the  leader,  and  sometimes  he  is  not.  Some 
of  you  have  said,  quite  frankly,  that  your  Mayors  are  not 
leaders,  very  well,  then  you  must  make  him  into  a leader. 
You  must  go  to  him  and  say,  “You  are  not  living  up  to  these 
obligations,  these  demands,  and  you  must  really  become  a 
leader,  which  you  are  not  in  this  particular  field.”  After  all, 
he  is  your  servant  you  know,  you  elected  him.  He  can’t  just 
sit  there  and  not  do  something  which  you  want  him  to  do.  It  is 
your  responsibility  to  wake  your  Mayor  up  and  make  him  into  a 
leader,  or  to  help  him  find  the  leaders  in  your  community. 
Wherever  the  Chairman  has  not  been  a good  leader,  nothing  has 
been  accomplished.  Wherever  the  Mayor  has  not  been  a good 
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leader,  nothing  has  been  accomplished,  or  very  little.  Wher- 
ever an  awakened  group  has  been  stirred  by  the  Mayor,  or  has 
had  an  inspiring  leader,  the  results  have  been  just  tremendous. 
This  has  proved  to  us  that  this  is  a workable  idea  if  the  right 
people  lead  it.  So  that  is  a responsibility,  and  something  that 
you  have  to  do,  something  in  which  the  Governor’s  Committee 
can  assist  if  you  need  it,  or  help  to  spread  a little  advice  which 
we  have  learned  ourselves.  We  have  had  to  learn  how  this 
could  work,  too.  We  have  had  to  be  taught  by  actual  experience 
how  this  can  work.  We  feel  now  that  this  is  a good  way  to 
work  in  a community,  so  that  we  can  move  on  to  a further 
development. 

How  can  we  use  our  agencies  better?  Not  only  those  agen- 
cies that  I mentioned  earlier,  but  such  excellent  agencies  as 
the  United  Cerebral  Palsy,  The  Society  for  Crippled  Children 
and  Adults,  the  Agencies  for  the  Blind,  agencies  like  that.  We 
need  their  help.  We  need  their  advice,  and  I think  that  our  next 
stage  will  definitely  include  not  only  those  people  who  are 
here  today  from  those  organizations  that  I named  before,  but 
others  from  such  as  these,  so  that  we  incorporate  and  unite, 
and  I hope,  expand  these  services. 

I am  not  going  to  outline  plans  for  you  because,  while  I 
don’t  lay  down  many  rules,  I do  lay  down  one  very  hard  and 
fast  one;  that  we  do  not  talk  before  we  have  done  something. 
Let  us  do  it  first  before  we  talk  about  it.  I never  give  out  any 
publicity  before  anything  is  done.  I never  talk,  in  public  or 
private,  about  things  that  I have  not  yet  done.  Therefore,  I 
am  not  going  to  talk  about  future  plans  now,  but  they  will  unfold, 
I hope,  with  your  cooperation  as  time  goes  on. 

It  was  not  accidental.  Dr.  Shands,  that  we  had  these  two 
speakers,  because  both  of  them  have  the  approach  that  what  we 
do  not  know  we  must  find  out  from  others.  They  had  many 
things  to  say  which  naturally  occupy  a good  bit  of  our  thinking. 

I am  going  to  ask  that  you  take  very  seriously  your  own 
responsibilities.  You  came  here  from  your  communities 
representing  a big  state  and  many  people,  on  behalf  of  many, 
many  handicapped.  Those  people  couldn’t  come  to  the  con- 
ference. Please,  report  to  your  cities,  your  villages,  wherever 
it  is  that  your  influence  reaches,  what  you  have  learned  here. 
It  is  only  in  this  way  that  all  who  should  know  of  these  proceed- 
ings will  be  apprised  of  them.  Each  year  at  these  conferences 
I learn  much.  This  one  was  particularly  enlightening.  I 
learned  very  much  from  the  excellent  talk  last  night  by  Mr. 
Mayo,  and  from  my  good  friend,  Mr.  Viscardi.  You  know, 
my  husband  published  his  first  book,  and  I well  rember  when 
he  came  to  our  publishing  offices  in  New  York. 

Please,  go  back  with  a sense  of  personal  responsibility 
to  report  to  your  friends,  your  neighbors,  your  fellow  workers. 
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and  especially  to  your  Mayor.  I hope  every  one  of  you  whose 
Mayor  is  not  here  will  go  to  him  and  tell  him  what  you  have 
heard  and  what  you  have  learned,  and  to  say  to  him,  “This  is 
what  we  want  to  do  in  our  community.”  You  will  have  to  go 
to  him  because  he  will  be  too  busy  to  come  to  you. 

To  the  professional  people  I would  like  to  say  that  every 
one  of  you  has  a responsibility  to  your  organization.  I wish, 
since  most  of  you,  if  not  all  of  you,  have  newsletters  or  maga- 
zines often  called  house  organs,  that  you  would  please  find 
an  opportunity  to  write  something  about  what  you  have  heard 
here,  the  point  of  view  that  has  been  given,  and  what  it  has 
meant  to  you,  for  I hope  it  has  meant  something.  I hope  that 
you  will  get  that  into  print  so  that  your  organization  will  know 
something  of  what  all  of  us  are  trying  to  do. 

I must  again  thank  the  five  state  departments  who  have 
been  of  so  much  help  to  us.  I don’t  think  I should  mention  one 
above  another,  because  they  have  all  given  generously  of  their 
time  and  their  advice  and  their  cooperation.  This  heartens  and 
encourages  us. 

In  these  last  few  words  I want  to  say  that  you  have  come 
here  as  representatives  of  a group,  a town,  a city,  and  you  have 
an  influence  when  you  go  back.  Please  help  us  in  this  work. 
No  organized  group,  no  committee,  can  function  without  your 
help.  We  will  meet  again  next  year,  doubtless,  and  with  en- 
larged ideas,  new  work  and  new  plans.  Everything  that  is 
done  depends  on  you  in  your  local  community.  Nothing  can  be 
done  from  the  top  in  a society  like  ours.  We  must  get  support 
on  a community  level.  That  does  not  mean  that  the  com- 
munity is  our  sole  concern,  not  at  all,  but  the  community  is 
the  place  where  it  works  or  doesn’t  work. 

This  has  been  one  of  our  very  best  conferences  not  only 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  people  that  we  have  heard,  but 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  people  who  have  come  here.  I 
hope  that  we  will  all  meet  again  next  year.  Thank  you  very 
much. 
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Koch,  M.  W.,  Governor’s  Committee  for  the  Handicapped  York 

Koch,  Mrs.  M.  W York 

Kolb,  Mrs.  William,  Society  for  Crippled  Children  & 

Adults  Philadelphia 

Kramer,  Dudley,  York  Co.  Chapter  of  PARC  York 

Kramer,  Mrs.  Dudley,  York  Co.  Chapter  of  PARC  York 

Kukoda,  Louis  J.,  Devereux  Schools  Devon 


Landis,  Mrs.  John  P.,  York  Co.  Chapter  of  PARC  York 

LaRue,  Bill  DeVon,  Northampton  County  Schools  Nazareth 

Lawrence,  The  Honorable  David  L.,  Governor  of  Pennsylva- 
nia   Harrisburg 

Leonelli,  Armand,  Chairman,  Mayor’s  Comm,  for  the  Handi- 
capped   Uniontown 

Levering,  The  Honorable  Thomas, Mayor  Williamsport 

Lewis,  Mrs.  Clyde,  Pa.  Assoc,  for  Retarded  Children  Brooklyn 

Licht,  Stuart  G.,  D.D.S Harrisburg 

Lindsey,  James  L.,  Elk  County  Supt.  of  Schools  Ridgeway 

Lingle,  Oscar  L.,  Pa.  Congress  of  Parents  and 

Teachers  Harrisburg 

Lippa,  Murray  D.,  Retarded  Children’s  Associa- 
tion   New  Cumberland 

Lippman,  Mrs.  William,  Northumberland  Co.  Chapter  of 

PARC  Mt.  Carmel 

Livingston,  Margaret,  Ed.D.,  Pittsburgh  Public 

Schools  Pittsburgh 

Lohmuller,  Rt.  Rev.  Monsignor  Martin  N.,  Catholic  Diocesan 

Tribunal  Harrisburg 

Long,  Mrs.  E.  G.,  York  County  Chapter  of  PARC  York 

Long,  Elinor  H.,  Department  of  Public  Instruction  Harrisburg 
Lourie,  Norman  V.,  President,  National  Assoc,  of  Social 
Workers  Harrisburg 
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Lovett,  Mary  E.,  Kutztown  State  College  Kutztown 

Lugar,  Mrs.  Edna,  United  Cerebral  Palsy  Johnstown 

Lutz,  Mrs.  Helen  Harrisburg 

Lydic,  Mrs.  Robert,  Pa.  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers   Ebensburg 

Lyman,  Bernice,  United  Cerebral  Palsy  Camp  Hill 

Lynch,  Francis  M.,  Nicholsan 

Lynch,  Mrs.  Francis  M Nicholsan 


Magyar,  Stephen,  Pennsylvania  Assoc,  for  Retarded  Chil- 
dren   Bethlehem 

Malloy,  Mrs.  Dan  J.,  Montgomery  County  Chapter  of 

PARC  Ardmore 

Mann,  Lester,  Ed.D.,  Montgomery  County  Supt. Office  Ambler 

Markley,  Kenneth  A.,  United  Cerebral  Palsy  Camp  Hill 

Markley, Hon. Marian  E., Pennsylvania  Legislature  ....Macungie 

Marshall,  H.  J.,  Armstrong  Cork  Company  Lancaster 

Marshall,  Harold  R.,  Erie  Association  for  Retarded  Erie 

Martucci,  Albert  A.,  M.D Philadelphia 

Martucci,  Mrs.  Margaret  P Philadelphia 

Match,  Elmer,  Supervisor  of  Special  Education Ebensburg 

Mayo,  Leonard  W.,  Chairman,  S.Sc.D.  President’s  Panel  on 

Mental  Retardation  New  York 

McCandless,  Rosemary  D.,  St.  Joseph’s  Children  & Maternity 

Hospital  Scranton 

McCann,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  D.,  Pa.  Soc.  for  Crippled  Children  & 

Adults  Harrisburg 

McCracken,  Harold  L.,  Pa.  Department  of  Health  Meadville 

McClelland,  Mrs.  Herbert  C.,  Lebanon  County  Workshop  for 

Handicapped  Lebanon 

McDermott,  Charles,  D.D.S.,  President,  Pa.  Dental  Associa- 
tion   Pittsburgh 

McDonald,  Elizabeth,  Pa.  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare   Harrisburg 

McKenzie,  Richard  B. , Pennsylvania  Medical  Society  Harrisburg 

McNitt,  Frances  A.,  Public  School  Psychologist Lewistown 

Meffley,  Lenore  Stone, Family  & Children’s  Service  Harrisburg 

Meyer,  Lena,  Rebecca  Gratz  Club  Philadelphia 

Miller,  Charles,  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  Williamsport 

Miller,  Mrs.  Vicki,  United  Cerebral  Palsy  Camp  Hill 

Miller,  William,  Department  of  Public  Welfare  Scranton 

Minnich,  Mrs.  Helen,  United  Cerebral  Palsy  Camp  Hill 

Minnich,  Mrs.  Sarah,  Lebanon  Mayor’s  Committee  for  the 

Handicapped  Cornwall 

Mitchell,  Charles  T.,  Pa.  Assoc,  for  Retarded  Chil- 
dren   Philadelphia 

Moorehead,  Mrs.  T.  N.,  Montgomery  County  Chapter  of 

PARC  Bryn  Mawr 

Moran,  William  Bethlehem 
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Morris,  Morton,  Ed.D.,  Westmoreland  County  Public 

Schools  Greensburg 

Moses,  Elbert  R.,  Clarion  State  College  Clarion 

Moss,  Mrs.  Celia  R.,  Montefiore  Hospital  Pittsburgh 

Moyer,  Stewart  L.,  Superintendent  of  Recreation  Depart- 
ment   Reading 

Musmanno,  Neal  V.,  Ph.D.,  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion   Harrisburg 

Nauman.Mrs.  Spencer,  Children’s  Diagnostic  Center  Harrisburg 

Nemser,  Morris  L.,  Department  of  Health  Harrisburg 

Newman,  Jack  N.,  Chairman,  Scranton  Mayor’s  Comm,  for  the 

Handicapped  Scranton 

Nicodemus,  B.  F Port  Matilda 

Norris,  Edward  N.,  West  Chester  State  College  ...  West  Chester 
Norris,  Pearl  S.,  Pa.  School  Counselors  Associa- 
tion   Drexel  Hill 

Ohrtman,  William,  Harrisburg  City  Schools  Harrisburg 

O’Rourke,  Joseph  V.,  Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion   Harrisburg 

Oslislo,  Mrs.  Anna  K.,  Supervisor  of  Recreation  Depart- 
ment   Reading 

Overholser,  Mrs.  R.  A.,  Dauphin  County  Home  Harrisburg 

Pacinelli,  Patricia  P.,  R.N.,  Department  of  Health Carlisle 

Pacinelli,  Ralph  N.,  Department  of  Labor  and  In- 
dustry   Harrisburg 

Park,  Leslie  D.,  United  Cerebral  Palsy  of  Pennsylva- 
nia   Harrisburg 

Pasco,  Margaret,  Northumberland  Co.  Chapter  of 

PARC  Shamokin 

Pfeiffer,  Mildred  C.  J.,  M.D.,  Pa.  Department  of 

Health  Harrisburg 

Phillips,  William  C.,  Pa.  Mental  Health,  Inc Harrisburg 

Pilzer,  Abraham,  Philadelphia  Assoc,  for  Retarded  Chil- 
dren   Philadelphia 

Pinnizzotto,  Mrs.  Anthony,  Retarded  Children  Associa- 
tion   Highspire 

Platt,  Henry,  Dr.,  Devereux  Foundation  Institute  Devon 

Pritham,  Gordon  H.,  Ph.D.,  Centre  Co.  Comm,  for  Handi- 
capped   State  College 

Rakow,  Josephine  M.,  D.O.,  Osteopathic  Physician Camp  Hill 

Ramage,  Mrs.  Harry  L York 

Ramedia,  Mary,  United  Cerebral  Palsy Camp  Hill 

Rath,  Joseph,  Devereux  Foundation  Devon 

Reichold,  Mrs.  Lois,  Governor’s  Committee  for  the  Handi- 
capped   Trevorton 
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Reimer,  George  E.,  Pa.  Society  for  Crippled  Children  & 

Adults  Harrisburg 

Reisman, Maurice  J. , Pa.  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  Philadelphia 
Rettke,  Gordon  H.,  Bureau  of  Mental  Health  Services  for  Chil- 
dren   Camp  Hill 

Rex,  C.  Calvin,  Lancaster  Cleft  Palate  Clinic  Lancaster 

Rice,  R.  G.,  M.D.,  Department  of  Health  Harrisburg 

Rocereto,  Gloria  M.,  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion   Harrisburg 

Ross,  Margaret  Rochester 

Roth, Mrs. Max, Lackawanna  County  Welfare  Council  Scranton 

Rubin,  Martin,  Devereux  Foundation  Downingtown 

Runzo,  Robert  S.,  D.D.S.,  Odontological  Society Pittsburgh 

Rutledge , E . Elizabeth , Adams  County  Public  Schools  Gettysburg 
Rutter,  Mrs.  John Hummelstown 


Sabloff,  Jack,  M.D.,  Department  of  Health  Harrisburg 

Saint  Dennis,  Sister,  St.  Joseph’s  Children  & Maternity  Hos- 
pital   Scranton 

Samuel,  Mrs.  Martha  B.,  School  District  of  Phila- 
delphia   Philadelphia 

Saunderson,  Robert  W.,  M.D.,  State  Hospital  for  Crippled 

Children  Elizabethtown 

Scanlon,  Eugene  F.,  Pennsylvania  State  Univer- 
sity   University  Park 

Schaffer,  Earl  E.,  Deputy  Secretary,  Department  of  Labor  & 

Industry  Harrisburg 

Schmickel,  Bert,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Health  ....  Connecticut 
Schreiber,  Hon.  Richard  D.,  M.D.,  Mayor  of  Lebanon  Lebanon 
Schuckers,  Gordon  H.,  Westmoreland  County  Public 

Schools  South  Greensburg 

Scott,  Irma  Marie,  Pa.  Speech  and  Hearing  Associa- 
tion   Harrisburg 

Scott-Miller,  Mrs.  James  R.,  American  Assoc,  of  University 

Women  Camp  Hill 

Seeton,  John  H.,  President,  Pa.  Rehabilitation  Associa- 
tion   Philadelphia 

Shadel,  Luther  R.,  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  Reading 

Shafer,  Robert  K.,  Bensalem  Twp.  School  Dis- 
trict   Cornwall  Heights 

Shaffer,  Frank  W.,  M.D.,  Assoc,  for  Physically  Handicapped 

Children  Norristown 

Shaffer,  John  E.,  Bucks  County  Public  Schools  Doylestown 

Shands,  A.  R.,  M.D.,  Alfred  I.  duPont  Institute  of  the  Nemours 

Foundation  Delaware 

Shearon,  Thomas  New  Kensington 

Shelly,  Mrs.  Elaine  J.,  York  City  Schools  York 

Sheppard,  Alice  E.,  M.D Pottstown 

Shick,  Richard  Montoursville 
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Shields,  M.  Eleanor,  D.O Harrisburg 

Sieber,  Mrs.  Ruth  E.,  Supervisor  of  Special  Educa- 
tion   Thompsontown 

Sills,  Frank  D.,  East  Stroudsburg  State  Col- 
lege   East  Stroudsburg 

Skinner,  Mrs.  James  M Philadelphia 

Slaughter,  Earnest,  Military  Order  of  the  Purple 

Heart  Harrisburg 

Smay,Ella  Mae, Allegheny  County  Chapter  of  PARC  Pittsburgh 
Smiley,  Mrs.  Karl,  Peoria  Assoc,  for  Retarded  Chil- 
dren   Illinois 

Smith,  E.  Payson,  Pa.  Association  for  Retarded  Chil- 
dren   Harrisburg 

Smith,  Edwina,  Department  of  Public  Instruction Trevorton 

Smith,  S.  June,  Ed.D.,  Governor’s  Committee  for  the  Handi- 
capped   Lancaster 

Smith,  Professor  Virginia,  Pa.  Psychological  Associa- 
tion   Lewisburg 

Snyder,  James  E.,  Mayor’s  Committee  for  the  Handi- 
capped   Allentown 

Snyder,  Joseph  M.,  York  County  Chapter  of  PARC York 

Snyder,  Mrs.  Joseph,  York  County  Chapter  of  PARC York 

Squibb,  Dorothy,  Washington  County  Schools  Washington 

Stafford,  Mrs.  David  F.,  American  Assoc,  of  University 

Women  Camp  Hill 

Stahl,  Hon.  David,  Attorney  General  Harrisburg 

Steele,  R.  Edward,  M.D.,  Harrisburg 

Steffen,  Chester  B.,  Loyal  Order  of  Moose  Selinsgrove 

Stewart,  Mrs.  M.  M Harrisburg 

Stolp,  Lauren,  Pa.  School  for  the  Deaf Philadelphia 

Sullivan,  Francis  R.,  President,  Pa.  Soc.  of  Archi- 
tects   Williamsport 

Sulton,  Joseph  S.,  M.A.,  Devereux  Foundation  Devon 

Swab,  Mildred,  Visiting  Nurse  Association  Harrisburg 

Sylvester,  Mrs.  Lorna,  Governor’s  Committee  on  Children  & 
Youth  Harrisburg 


Taylor,  Mrs.  Elinor  Z.,  West  Chester  State  Col- 
lege   West  Chester 

Tharp,  Bernice  J.,  Pennsylvania  State  Univer- 
sity   University  Park 

Thompson,  Hila,  York  Co.  Council  of  Community  Serv- 
ices   York 

Tongue,  JohnT.,  Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  New  Castle 

Trafford,  George  H.,  Industries  Limited  Carlisle 

Trean,  Ray  S.,  County  Supervisor  of  Special  Educa- 
tion   Millville 

Tredwey,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.,  Bureau  of  Mental  Health  Lancaster 
Tucker,  Thomas  J.,  Department  of  Health  Harrisburg 
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Ulrich,  Mrs.  John,  Pa.  Osteopathic  Auxiliary  Camp  Hill 


Valero,  Lucy  A.,  Pa.  State  Education  Association  ....Harrisburg 
Valigra,  Matthew  B.,  Pa.  Department  of  Public  Health  Emmaus 


Van  Sant,  John  T.,  Senate  of  Pennsylvania  Allentown 

Van  Vliet,  Jack,  Devereux  Foundation  Devon 

Vayda,  Kenneth  G.,  Clarion  State  College Rimersburg 

Vecere,  Louis  A.,  Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion   Johnstown 

Vetre,  Mrs.  Blanch  C.,  Upper  Darby  Schools Upper  Darby 

Viscardi,  Henry,  Jr.,  LL.D.  President,  Abilities  Incor- 
porated   Albertson 


Wagner,  Hon.  Jacob  H.,  Mayor  of  Coatesville  Coatesville 

Walk,  Paul  K.,  Bethel  Park  Public  Schools  Bethel  Park 

Waller,  Dorothy  K.,  Department  of  Health  Harrisburg 

Walsh,  James  K.,  Mayor’s  Committee  for  the  Handi- 
capped   Easton 

Ward,  Nancy  M.,  Bureau  of  Mental  Health  Harrisburg 

Warfield,  Richard  D.,  Health  & Welfare  Council Philadelphia 

Wassmann,  Karl  G.,  Department  of  Public  Welfare  Harrisburg 
Waterbury,  Mrs.  Kenneth,  American  Assoc,  of  University 

Women  Harrisburg 

Wawrynovic,  Mrs.  Frank  J.,  Easter  Seal  Society  Clearfield 

Weigle,  Mrs.  George  M.,  Dauphin  County  Chapter  of 

PARC  Elizabethtown 

Weiss,  Earnest  R.,  York  Co.  Assoc,  for  Retarded  Chil- 
dren   York 

Whitaker,  Isaac  B.,  Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Du  Bois 
Whitehall,  Stanley,  Pa.  Society  for  Crippled  Children  & 

Adults  Harrisburg 

Wilbar,  Hon.  Charles  L.,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  Health...  Harrisburg 

Williams,  Edwin,  Industries  Limited  Carlisle 

Williams,  Irene,  Industries  Limited  Carlisle 

Williams,  James  M.,  Pa.  School  for  the  Deaf  Philadelphia 

Winter,  Glen,  Family  & Children’s  Service  Harrisburg 

Wise,  Randolph  E.,  Commissioner  of  Public  Wel- 
fare   Philadelphia 

Wittmann,  A.  H.,  M.D Philadelphia 

Wolf,  R.  F.  Lee,  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  Bridgeport 

Wright,  Lowell  B.,  Health  and  Welfare  Council  Norristown 


Zarfoss,  Gweneth,  Governor’s  Committee  for  the  Handi- 
capped   Harrisburg 

Zarfoss,  Samuel,  Penn  Central  Oil  Company  Harrisburg 

Zimmerman,  Mrs.  James  M.,  Lebanon  County  Chapter 

PARC  Lebanon 

Zurick,  Mrs.  William  P.,  Northumberland  County  Chapter 
of  PARC  Shamokin 
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